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A young vigorous organization looks forward to shining goals ¥ / 

and moves emphatically toward them. As maturity sets in, there 
rises a tendency to look back to early struggles and early conquests. 
As long as a balance is held between pride in the past and action 
in the present and a sense of direction to new goals in the future — 
as long as there is no romanticizing of the past that paralyzes action 
toward a greater future — just so long will that organization flour- 
ish and progress. Like the ancient Janus, it must at once look 
backward and ahead. 

The Southern Speech Association has enjoyed a vigorous youth. 
Now, in its strong maturity, it continues, among other ways, to plan 
for the present and future by providing for a study of its structure 
and its objectives that it may gain the greatest strength and best 
direction. At the same time, it is looking back to its past to record 
in permanent form the annals of its beginnings and its accomplish- 
ments. 

However, as we all know, in the end the Association is kept 
strong by the individual efforts of each member. It has always 
been above everything else a friendly organization. Newcomers 
have exclaimed time and time again that they have never before 
joined a group in which they were so swiftly and warmly made an 
immediate part of the circle. You can continue the force of this 
healthy kind of solidarity by continually being on the watch for 
new members. You can help by writing for our JOURNAL. You 
can help by sending in suggestions for the Dallas convention. You 
may know of someone new in the area who should be asked to con- 
tribute to the program. You are the person to point out any area 
that you believe has not been given sufficient attention and em- 
phasis. 

This year the annual Convention returns to Texas. Those who 
attended the meeting at Waco in 1949 remember the splendid hos- 
pitality and support of our Texas members as vividly as the beauty 
of the bluebonnets that swept along the roadways. Make your 
plans early to come to Dallas next spring. Without your presence 
and participation the convention cannot be completely successful. 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES Munro GETCHELL, President 
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FORENSIC ACTIVITIES: STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 
CLARENCE W. EpDNEY* 


I attempt this evaluation with considerable interest and a certain 
amount of trepidation. I attempt with interest because it forces me 
to answer questions, however tentatively and feebly, that have risen 
in my mind, time after time, as a student, as a contest coach, as a 
teacher, and as an administrator. I attempt this evaluation with 
trepidation because I know that, at best, my efforts, without making 
significant contribution, can only stir up the claim and counterclaim, 
the sweeping generalizations, the this versus that, the criticism and 
rejoinder that have filled pages of the Quarterly Journal, The Gavel, 
The Speaker, and similar publications. 

Before attempting the hazardous task of assaying the strengths 
and weaknesses of our forensic program, I wish to emphasize that 
this is but one man’s tentative opinion. It is expressed, in some 
instances, with tongue-in-cheek and is drawn from limited personal 
observation, from reports upon the nature of certain specific pro- 
grams, from the information contained in a few published surveys, 
from the comments of our British cousins, and from a considerable 
amount of discussion carried on in our professional periodicals. 

What, then, seem to be the strengths of our forensic program. 

In the first place, our program trains students, within the limita- 
tions of their time and energy, to conduct a thorough investigation 
of a problem-situation. 

Long ago, Richard Whately warned us that if students “are pre- 
maturely hurried into a habit of fluent elocution, they are likely to 
retain through life a careless facility of pouring forth ill-digested 
thoughts in well-turned phrases, and an aversion to cautious reflec- 
tion.”1 Obviously there is general recognition of this danger and, 
although some high school and college speaking is superficial, most 
of our instructors insist upon a sound and thorough understanding 
of the problem-situation that has provoked explanation, discussion, 
argumentation, and persuasion. These instructors seem to realize, 
as did Whately, that ‘a want of readiness of expression, in a man of 
well-disciplined mind, who has attentively studied his subject, is a 





*Head, Department of Speech, The Florida State University. 
*Richard Whately, Element of Rhetoric (London, 1841), 30. 
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fault much more curable by practice, even late in life, than the 
opposite.”’2 

This thoroughness of investigation, it would seem, is encouraged 
by the practice of selecting only one proposition for debate or one 
problem for discussion during the school year. Few of these propo- 
sitions or problems are so thin that they cannot continuously reward 
the student who has a thirst for knowledge and an eagerness to 
penetrate the depths of a problem-situation. With careful and alert 
guidance the student’s enthusiasm about one proposition or problem 
can be held at a high level over a long period of time. 

Before leaving the point under consideration, I might suggest 
that, if protests against the use of a single topic per year are justi- 
fied, we could supplement (or, if you prefer, relieve) intensive study 
of a major national or international problem with discussion of less 
demanding university or community problems, and with debates 
upon propositions that grow out of these discussions. Good promo- 
tion would draw audiences; and if these audiences hear sound, liveiy, 
challenging speaking that does not ignore them, they will return 
again and again. These affairs could become much sought oppor- 
tunities to gain worthwhile information and intellectual stimulation. 

A second strength of our forensic program seems to be its con- 
tribution, if properly conducted, to the development of inquiring, 


‘reflective, logical minds. Both the content and technique of our 


instruction aim at this objective. We seem, more and more, to be 
encouraging intellectual activity and versatility that rises above 
mere mental gymnastics and is focused upon the recognition, analy- 
sis, and solution of problem-situations. Also the product of our 
instruction, the student, seems to bear witness to a reasonable 
amount of success in achieving this objective. Beyond an attitude 
of inquiry, an objective frame-of-mind, and an ethical responsibility 
for statement, the well-trained student of discussion, debate, and 
public address seems to have gained, within the limitations of his 
native capacity, skill in using techniques of investigation, ability in 
discriminating between fact and opinion and mere words, compe- 
tence in accurate analysis, proficiency in synthesis of knowledge, 
power in reasoning accurately, dexterity in recognizing and exposing 
crooked thinking, aptitude in formulating and verifying hypotheses, 
and strength in resisting demagoguery and propaganda. 





*Ibid., 31. 
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Again, our program, if properly conducted, seems to help prepare 
students for active and responsible participation in the processes of 
democratic government, Clear thinkers, who are able to locate the 
central problem in a problem-situation, ascertain its causes, and 
provide a reasonable and practicable solution, help to speed the de- 
liberative processes of democracy. Open-minded and objective 
thinkers help to create an atmosphere in which needed and tested 
social change can take place with greater ease and speed. Individ- 
uals who have studied the problems of our time frequently become 
useful forces for good in society. Individuals who have studied 
audiences, and the forces that move men to belief and action, can 
become strong moulders of public opinion; and, if our colleges are 
insisting upon intellectual maturity and honesty, these individuals 
can be trusted with the skills that they have acquired. 

Notice, however, that I qualify this statement. It can be de- 
fended where schools have oriented their forensic program in the 
direction of educationally sound objectives, and are producing broad- 
ly educated, socially conscious, reflective, responsible, adaptable, 
sensitive speakers who can think and communicate according to the 
demands of the situation. 

In addition, the forensic program allows the student to grow in 
social adjustment, in self-confidence, in self-control, in good sports- 
manship, and in facility in working with others. 

Finally, the forensic program, if it is intelligently directed, is 
teaching students to retain the “natural manner” of speaking. It is 
sometimes argued that there is a causal relationship between tourna- 
ment debate and the rapidly speaking, overly positive, rigid, aggres- 
sive personality. I believe, however, that the alleged causal relation- 
ship has been hastily formulated, and that the real causes are to be 
found in the individual’s personal and social development. Perhaps 
debate aggravates these personality deviations. Perhaps the indi- 
vidual seeks debate because of these characteristics. Whatever the 
cause, the alert teacher can direct the student into a broad program 
of speaking that is designed not only to counteract these tendencies 
but to encourage speaking that becomes, in Whately’s words, that 
“of a man of sense and taste, speaking earnestly, on a serious sub- 
ject, and on a solemn occasion.” 

Now let us turn to the weaknesses of our forensic program. 
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The first weakness was indicated by the words “it seems” which 
were used in the attempt to itemize the strengths of our program. 
It is unfortunate that, relatively speaking, so little is being attempted 
in the way of objective, controlled study of the techniques and 
outcomes of our program.* Most of us are reasonably sure of 
what we want to accomplish. Beyond a certain amount of empirical 
judgment, however, we can neither say with certainty that we are 
accomplishing these objectives nor say with certainty that we are 
having any high degree of success in reaching them. Because we 
cannot point with certainty to achieved results, we can, only em- 
pirically, evaluate and justify our methods. Perhaps more research 
has been focused upon discussion than upon any other phase of our 
forensic program, but the sociologists and psychologists rather than 
the rhetoricians are leading the parade. The band seems to be out- 
stepping the drum-major. 

In the second place, our program does not seem, fully, to teach 
the student how to lead others to believe in and actively support a 
solution to a problem-situation if the occasion calls for more than a 
minimum of persuasion. If we are to accept the opinions of our 
British friends as well as those of a large number of individuals 
within our profession, we are not doing all that we might to improve 
the persuasive impact of our speakers. We are told that American 
debaters fail to study the audience and therefore fail to adapt to it, 
that they fail to get the audience on their side emotionally, that 
they lack ability to use humor, that they are stiff, formal, inept, 
stilted, factual, uninteresting, monotonous, and unsensitive to living 
words and their emotive associations. 

In the third place, our thinking and our reactions tend to be 
influenced by labels, by two-valued orientations, and by over-em- 
phasis upon differences. In preface to this point, let us glance back 
quickly at our tradition in rhetoric. From Aristotle through Winans, 
speaking has been speaking wherever you find it. Rhetoric, in that 
main stream of tradition, has been an attempt by a certain individ- 
ual to achieve a specific purpose with a certain audience upon a 





‘Significant contributions, among others, are William Smiley Howell, “The 
Effects of High School Debating on Critical Thinking,” Speech Monographs, 
X, 1943, 96-103; Winston L. Brembeck, “The Effects of a Course in Argu- 
mentation on Critical Thinking Ability,” Speech Monographs. XVI, No. 2, 
1949, 177-189; Donald O. Olson, “An Evaluation of Debate,” The Gavel, XXX, 
No. 2, 1948, 31-34. 
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specific occasion through the adaptation and use of logical, emo- 
tional, and ethical proofs and through the adaptation and use of 
skills in delivery. Rhetoric, both as criticism and as precept, has 
been a body of principles. In classical times, the student was in- 
structed in the adaptation of these principles to the judicial, demon- 
strative, or deliberative occasions, and, since Campbell, to the pur- 
pose of informing, entertaining, or persuading. 

Today, we fragmentize our concepts, think in terms of ‘“Funda- 
mentals of Speaking,” “Public Speaking,” “Business Speaking,” 
“Pulpit Speaking,” “Radio Speaking,” “Persuasion,” and multiply 
course upon course in our curriculum. 

In our forensic program a student may become an extemporane- 
ous speaker or an orator or an after-dinner speaker and remain that 
and only that during his entire high school or college speaking ca- 
reer; and frequently he carries the mark of this one-sided activity 
the remainder of his life. Are we raising goats with legs short on 
one side so that they can graze upon the mountains, and forgetting 
that goats thus bred have trouble both in retracing their steps and 
in moving about on level ground? 

Also, we think in terms of discussion or debate, emphasize dif- 
ferences, and recommend that schools jump overboard either fore 
or aft. It must be admitted that differences are important. They 
provide content for textbooks as well as jokes for burlesque come- 
dians. But when they obscure similarities they lead us into an un- 
real, distorted, and fragmentary notion of reality. In connection 
with this point I would like to propose a few definitions. Discussion 
is a process in which two or more individuals, orally, cooperatively, 
and reflectively, attempt, in relation to a problem-situation, to un- 
derstand, appraise, or decide upon a course of action. Debate is 
oral argumentation in which both evidence and reasoning are pre- 
sented in favor of or against a proposition of fact, appraisal, or 
policy over which there is a difference of opinion. Discussion and 
debate are not mutually exclusive forms of public address. Research 
and analysis, the collection and evaluation of evidence, logical 
thought and the rejection of fallacious argument, clear cut arrange- 
ment, and perspicuous language are elements that are common to 
both. Debate can range in character all the way from cooperative, 
reflective debate to debate of advocacy. Debate of a reflective na- 
ture can and does arise almost anywhere in the discussion process. 
Reflective debate strengthens discussion and does not necessarily 
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interfere with its progress toward a solution. Debate of advocacy 
is used to influence others to accept or reject a possible solution 
that has been arrived at through reflective discussion-debate. We 
have not here separate and distinct kinds of speaking; we have one 
total process of problem-solving communication which in this in- 
stance may take on these characteristics and in another instance 
may take on those characteristics. 

In the fourth place, we seem to have lost sight of the fact that 
a forensic program is educational method. It is educational labora- 
tory in which the student is given an opportunity to learn by doing. 

In relation to this point-of-view, let us turn to a brief examina- 
tion of this laboratory situation as it seems to function today. The 
dominant form of forensic activity seems to be debate, and debate 
in that more or less traditional form of opposing teams, each com- 
posed of two or three speakers, with each speaker allotted a rigidly 
limited length of time for what are called “constructive” and “re- 
buttal” speeches which affirm or deny a specific proposition which 
usually proposes a course of action. Occasionally we hear of at- 
tempts to introduce variations of debate into this Dear-Old-Siwash 
atmosphere. It seems, however, that the greatest impact of depar- 
tures like the “cross-examination” and the “direct-clash” types of 
debate has been upon the writers of textbooks. 

The dominant type of procedure seems to be the tournament in 
which a number of schools enter participants and, over a two or 
three day period of time, engage in a marathon of argumentative 
speaking, ordinarily exclusively to judges and timekeepers, for the 
sole purpose of winning decisions, of being declared a winner, and 
of riding home with an assortment of medals, loving cups, and 
gripes to make copy for local and school newspapers. The instructor 
escapes the tiresome trip, as well as the boresome task of judging, 
by placing his group under the supervision of a graduate assistant. 
Infusing the whole arrangement is much talk about prejudices, rating 
systems, budgets, strategy, cases, ethics, sportsmanship, and even 
subsidization. 

This preoccupation with tournaments, with contests, with awards, 
with wins and losses, with ratings and rankings, with contests for 
their own sake has drawn considerable criticism from individuals 
both within and without the profession. In the minds of some peo- 
ple the teaching method and the discipline per se have become one 
and inseparable. To these people the word “debate” connotes tour- 
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naments, teams, and wins and losses. Because they observe certain 
evils in the teaching method, they legislate against both it and the 
discipline. 

And now, with this brief examination of strengths and weaknesses 
behind us, I would like to suggest first, that we re-work our total 
plan of forensic activity; second, that, with modification, we retain 
the forensic tournament; and, third, that we revise slightly our 
present practice in arriving at propositions for debate. 

In regard to the first suggestion, I propose that we revise our 
total program of forensic activity in such a way that it functions 
more effectively as educational laboratory. As educational labora- 
tory, our program should provide the student with immediate mo- 
tive to raise his level of skill as a speaker. As such it should provide 
the student with opportunity to apply and test theory, with oppor- 
tunity to engage in a variety of speaking activities, with opportunity 
to speak on a variety of occasions, and with opportunity to face a 
variety of audience situations. As such, it should provide the stu- 
dent with careful preliminary instruction, with active and discerning 
observation of his effort, with thoughtful diagnosis and evaluation 
of his experience, and with suggestions for improvement on future 
occasions. As such, the activities of our program should have some 
resemblance to the discussion, debate, and public address that is 
carried on outside the classroom. As educational laboratory, em- 
phasis should be placed on those activities that teach the skills and 
understandings that the student is most likely to need in building his 
professional or business career and in making contributions to the 
welfare of his society. Unless the forensic program is viewed as 
educational laboratory and is characterized by the elements sug- 
gested above, it has neither reason for existence nor rightful claim 
for support. 

Our activities need not and should not be confined to the tourna- 
ment. The lack of audience, among other things, makes the tourna- 
ment a very weak educational device for teaching and learning 
techniques of audience analysis and methods of persuasion. More- 
over, a speaking program that is limited to tournament fare results 
in dietary insufficiency. Perhaps the tournament should be the 
entrée rather than the chief course on our forensic menu. Whatever 
relative emphasis is given to the tournament, its weaknesses can be 
counteracted by on-campus and off-campus programs of speaking. 
Intramural contests, although ordinarily weak instruments of teach- 
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ing, do serve to stimulate interest in a program. Campus forums, 
campus drives, campus radio programs, and the deliberations of 
campus organizations provide excellent laboratory situations for the 
training of speakers. Service clubs, church groups, business clubs, 
and professional organizations can provide the forensic program with 
typical and eager audiences. Unless these opportunities are devel- 
oped and utilized, and handled in a manner that is consonant with 
good educational technique and policy, we cannot justify requests 
for more money to travel longer distances to attend bigger and better 
tournaments. 

Debate need not and probably should not dominate our forensic 
program. It is important that we provide the student with a suf- 
ficient variety of speaking experiences to allow him to gain flexi- 
bility in speaking skill. Each of the various forms of forensic activity 
— discussion, debate, oratory, extemporaneous speaking, after-dinner 
speaking, parliamentary speaking — has something special to con- 
tribute to the total skill of the student; and he should be encour- 
aged to participate in as many of these activities as possible. 

The more or less traditional form of debate need not and 
probably should not dominate our debate activity. It does not pro- 
vide argumentative experiences similar to those that the student will 
encounter outside the classroom. The “cross-examination” type of 
debate, the “direct-clash” type, the “heckling” type, and other 
types help to provide these more “normal” experiences. Combina- 
tion discussion-debate activities, such as the student congress, are 
even more realistic in nature. 

Discussion in its various forms should occupy more of our atten- 
tion. It constitutes the basic and perhaps the most important part 
of the problem-solving process. It is the kind of éerious speaking 
in which most students will engage most frequently outside of the 
classroom. 

Our program should provide the student with more in the way 
of expert diagnosis and evaluation than, on the surface, it seems to 
afford. Too frequently the course of events is haphazard. For ex- 
ample, the program chairman of Rotz ; calls the instructor and asks 
for a speaker. The instructor calls in Joe, one of his better students, 
and asks him to take the assignment. Joe agrees, and the instructor 
makes a notation on his calendar. On the day of the speech the 
instructor is reminded of the engagement by his calendar, and he 
reminds Joe. After the event, if he hasn’t turned the page on his 
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calendar, the instructor may remember to ask, “How did it go?” 
Joe replies, “Swell!” The matter ends there. Tournaments fail the 
student in a similar way. Ordinarily they are tightly scheduled 
races with time. If the student receives criticism, it is at the end 
of the contest in the form of a few scrawled notes which, if decipher- 
able, are but puzzling reminders of a long-dead event. 

For the possible implications it may have for our program, we 
need to make a thorough study of awards. Is it necessary, in our 
society, and to achieve our objectives, to provide public recognition 
for groups, and individuals who, at a certain time, appear to be 
superior to their fellow men in certain activities? If so, does this 
recognition need to be accompanied with a symbol of mastery? If 
so, what symbols are most effective at the various levels of intel- 
lectual and emotional development of the student? 

Many of our professional colleagues react negatively to the dis- 
semination of medals, loving cups, and plaques. Others argue that 
we should encourage a system of awards that is in line with the 
scholarly nature of our activities. It is difficult, in this case, to 
sift logic from emotion. It seems, however, that our students are 
educated in and live in an atmosphere of competition and award. 
Our social system more or less decrees that we stimulate the natural 
drives of our students by providing tangible forms of recognition. 
And, probably, we ought not to be greatly bothered by the fact that 
these stimulants to learning are artificial. All about us we see men 
performing satisfactorily, and even at higher than normal levels of 
competence, under the impetus of socially acquired motives and 
artificial stimulants of motives. Those who would do away entirely 
with awardsewould deny the soldier his medals, his campaign bars, 
his service stripes; they would deny the scholar his diploma, his Phi 
Beta Kappa key, his gown and hood; they would deny the athlete 
his letter, his sweater, his blanket; they would deny the thousands 
of awards that are given annually for the “best,” and would deny 
the entire human race of those symbols of mastery and security and 
success for which it strives. And it matters not, when age advances 
and weariness settles in, that the prize lacks compensation for the 
effort, so long as civilization has advanced during the process. 

With the modifications suggested above, I propose that we re- 
tain the forensic tournament. In spite of its weaknesses and in 
spite of certain evils that have excited opposition to it, the tourna- 
ment seems to be one of the strongest devices that we can use to 
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stimulate the mastery drive of our students and thus motivate them 
to increased effort and greater improvement. Investigations by the 
psychologists Hurlock, Bykowski, Miiller, Whittemore, and Scott 
indicate that (1) competition stimulates increased effort; (2) com- 
petition has a greater influence upon performance than do appeals 
to utility and altruism; (3) the net gain in performance of groups 
in which rivalry exists over those in which it does not exist is sub- 
stantial and statistically significant; and (4) competition for indi- 
vidual prizes is significantly superior to competition for group prizes. 

This evidence alone does not indicate that the tournament is a 
better motivating device than any other type of competitive situa- 
tion. However, studies of the effect of the presence of others on 
performance indicate that social situations stimulate a higher level 
of performance than do solitary situations, and the larger the group, 
the stronger is the effect. Tournaments seem to provide this large 
group situation. Other studies indicate that competition is most 
effective when the student is matched with a good rival. The tour- 
nament situation frequently is the only situation in which our stu- 
dents can find equality of rivalry. Also, psychological evidence in- 
dicates that the possibility of immediate satisfaction of drive is of 
greater motivating influence than the possibility of long-range satis- 
faction. The contest tournament seems to provide the student with 
this immediate satisfaction. 

I suggest that we retain the forensic tournament, secondly, be- 
cause it seems to provide our program with several sound educa- 
tional benefits. The tournament seems to infuse the student with 
zest for the discussion of problem-situations; apparently, it offers 
the student a concentration of ordinarily unavailable speaking ex- 
periences; on the surface, it seems to provide the student, or at least 
some students, with reward for effort; ordinarily, it gives the stu- 
dent an opportunity to test his evidence and argument; and, seem- 
ingly, it helps in breaking down provincialism of thought. 

I suggest that we retain the forensic tournament, third, because 
much of the criticism of it is over-emphasized and, if evils exist, they 
can easily be remedied. 

It is argued that tournaments become ends in themselves. This 
is not necessarily an evil. As ends in themselves, they implement 
the mastery or self-assertive motive of the student and, therefore, 
influence him to strive for a higher level of achievement in the skills 





5Cf. James B. Stroud, Psychology In Education (New York, 1946), 618-632. 
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upon which he will be judged. As ends in themselves, they are evil 
only so far as evil practices are allowed to creep in. And, if evil 
practices do creep in, we, as teachers and critic judges, can imme- 
diately and definitely put a stop to them. 

Tournament contests, say their critics, interfere with studies and 
disrupt the curriculum. Ordinarily this cry arises from those who 
think of learning as a neatly arranged sequence of studies and 
classes. Rarely is it heard from school and college administrators 
who think in terms of enrichment of their curriculum. Refuting 
the argument is the established fact that, almost inevitably, debaters 
stand in the top quarter of their classes and have affirmed, one 
after the other, that forensic activities have not had an adverse 
effect upon other school work. If students were getting half as 
much in the way of useful knowledge, valuable skill, improved at- 
titudes, and broader understandings in the classroom as they are in 
forensic activities, I would be inclined to give this argument some 
weight. 

The expense of tournaments, say some, is out of proportion to 
the benefits. In reply, I would like to say that there are few 
forensic budgets that exceed the grand total of three thousand dol- 
lars — not enough to subsidize a second-string lineman on a college 
football team. Most forensic directors would feel fortunate to have 
this amount available to them. Furthermore, I would like to assert 
that no expense is too great to develop alert, critical, intelligent, 
participating leaders. 

Tournaments, argue some, foster an over-expansion of the desire 
to win. The instructor is forced to devote all of his energies to 
that end; be buys all available materials, uses research assistants, 
subsidizes, and writes speeches. If this is true, where does the fault 
lie? It lies with administrators who seek quick renown for their 
schools or departments and with instructors who seek personal 
glory. Both forget that there are other and perhaps more important 
criteria of achievement. Perhaps we should look with skepticism 
upon the school that wins all or most of the time as well as upon 
the school that rarely or never produces a top-ranking team or indi- 
vidual speaker. 

Again, it is argued that tournament debating, with its emphasis 
upon winning, tends to develop the few to the detriment of the 
many. This argument applies, of course, only to those schools in 
which contestants are not drawn from a broad program of campus 
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and community activity. Ordinarily, many students receive training 
during the process of competition for selection. Also this argument 
ignores the need to provide a challenge and an opportunity for 
growth to the superior student. Democracy depends upon the cali- 
ber of its leadership. 

My third suggestion, that we revise our present practice in arriv- 
ing at propositions for debate, stems from belief that present practice 
starts students to thinking at the wrong end of a problem-situation 
— at the possible solution for a problem-situation rather than at the 
symptoms, central problem, and causes of that problem-situation. 
As a result, students fail, frequently, to recognize the relationship 
of proposition to problem and fail to investigate the problem as a 
whole. Thorough investigation should precede advocacy. And, after 
thorough investigation, the student should have an opportunity to 
select the horse that he is going to ride. 

I propose, therefore, that a problem be selected each year for 
high school and college discussion and debate, that early season 
activities, including tournaments, be devoted to discussion, and that, 
later in the school year when we feel that the time has arrived to 
debate, we allow the affirmative team to support any proposal that 
it believes to be a preferred solution of the problem. The slight 
additional trouble imposed upon a negative team by this procedure 
would be off-set by more thorough knowledge of the problem-situa- 
tion, sounder analysis, better extemporaneous speaking, and more 
exciting argumentation.® 

It does not seem necessary to extend this paper with a summary. 
This picture of things as they seem to be is necessarily quite general. 
Like the statistical average, it fails to provide a true description of 
specific cases, particularly a true description of those that are located 
at some distance from the central tendency. And, in regard to some 
statements, it is difficult to determine whether the supporting evi- 
dence is representative of median tendency or extreme variant. If 
this absence of completely adequate evidence is recognized, and if 
this paper is drained of the obvious, the naive, and the tongue-in- 
cheek, probably it will not merit attention. Perhaps, however, some- 
thing is to be gained by stirring simmering broth. 





°A strong step in this direction has been taken by the Committee on Dis- 
cussion and Debate Materials and Interstate Cooperation, the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association. The plan is to choose “a general problem area 
in the spring and a specific debate proposition within that area the following 
December.” 

















BENJAMIN MORGAN PALMER, ORATOR-PREACHER 
OF THE CONFEDERACY 


MarGARET Burr DEesCHAMpPs* 


After the curtain had fallen on the Confederacy, many North- 
erners are said to have visited the First Presbyterian Church in 
New Orleans to see “the big villain of the play.”! The small agile 
man in the pulpit, Benjamin Morgan Palmer, derived this titled 
role from a sermon he preached on Thanksgiving Day in 1860.? 
It was undoubtedly the most publicized of many sermons preached 
in Southern churches during the 1860-61 crisis, and it designed 
Palmer’s Confederate career. Portraying the fight for Southern 
independence as synonymous with the purpose of the Lord, he be- 
came the secessionist orator of the day. 

Palmer owed much of his training for this role to James Henley 
Thornwell, Presbyterian clergyman, educator, and ardent defender 
of slavery and Southern society. Born in Charleston, South Caro- 
line, in 1818, Palmer entered Columbia Theological Seminary when 
he was twenty-two and began preparing for the Presbyterian min- 
istry. As a student he became acquainted with Thornwell who 
was preaching and teaching in Columbia. Between these men of 
similar professional talents there developed a close personal friend- 
ship and somewhat parallel careers. In the forties and fifties both 
preached in the First Presbyterian Church of Columbia, taught in 
the seminary, and edited the Southern Presbyterian Review.* 

While Thornwell overshadowed Palmer, the high regard which 





*Assistant Professor of History, Agnes Scott College. 

Research for paper done when author was Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellow 
of the American Association of University Women, 1951-52. 

1R. W. Mallard, “Personal Reminiscences of Rev. Benj. Morgan Palmer, 
D.D., L1.D., Union Seminary Review, XIV (January, 1903), 111. 

*Benjamin M. Palmer, The South: Her Peril and Her Duty (New Orleans, 
1860). 

*For sidelights on Palmer as a student see Diaries of John McLees, 1838- 
1864 (South Caroliniana Library, University of South Carolina). McLees was 
a fellow student of Palmer’s. 

‘Thornwell also served as president of South Carolina College, 1852-1855. 
For biographical material on Thornwell see Benjamin M. Palmer, The Life and 
Letters of James Henley Thornwell (Richmond, 1875). For the life of Palmer 
see Thomas C. Johnson, The Life and Letters of Benjamin Morgan Palmer 
(Richmond, 1906). 

[14] 
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his fellow churchmen had for the latter is shown by their desire to 
keep him in South Carolina. When he requested permission to 
move to a church outside the state the clergy “banded together as 
one man to retain him, [and] no argument could make any impres- 
sion on their minds.”5 It was not until December of 1856 that his 
presbytery reluctantly gave its consent for him to go tc New Orleans 
to become pastor of the largest Presbyterian church in that city. 
Intimate association with Thornwell was no longer possible, but 
Palmer carried with him a store of Thornwell’s ideas and beliefs 
which had become his own.® 

During the years spent in New Orleans prior to the secession 
crisis, Palmer seems to have devoted his energies exclusively to his 
pastoral duties. A diary kept in 1858 is concerned entirely with 
routine activities — visiting, preaching, baptizing, marrying, and 
burying.?7 At the same time Thornwell, who remained in South 
Carolina, was vigorously engaged in expounding pro-slavery argu- 
ments® and strengthening loyalty to the union. He supported the 
union because he thought that governments, like society and slavery, 
were divine instruments of God instead of mere institutions made by 
man.® It seems probable that while Palmer did not publicize his 
views through platform and press as did Thornwell, he was in ac- 
cord with Thornwell’s position. His sermons of the 1860’s illustrate 
careful grounding in Thornwell’s proslavery philosophy,!®° and a 
personal letter written from Columbia during the secession crisis of 
1850 indicates unionist leanings.11 However, a marked change in 
Palmer’s political attitude and policy came with the election of 
Abraham Lincoln in 1860. 


®Robert C. Gilchrist to A. A. Porter, October 30, 1855, in A. A. Porter 
Collection (Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, 
Montreat, North Carolina). 

*Johnson, 66-67. The writer further established the importance of Thorn- 
well’s influence on Palmer through an interview with Franklin M. Parker, Dean 
Emeritus, Candler School of Theology, Emory University, Georgia, 1949. Dean 
Parker knew Palmer during his post-war ministry in New Orleans. 

‘Diary of Benjamin M. Palmer, 1858 (Montreat). 

8William S. Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South (Chapel Hill, 
1935), 109 ff. 

*“The Rev. Dr. Thornwell’s Memorial on the Recognition of Christianity 
in the Constitution,” Southern Presbyterian Review, XVI (July, 1863), 79-87. 

2°For example see Palmer, The South: Her Peril and Her Duty. 

“Benjamin M. Palmer to James H. Thornwell, September 10, 1850, in 
Anderson-Thornwell Papers (Southern Historical Collection, University of 
North Carolina). 
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The election of Lincoln to the presidency brought Palmer openly 
into the secessionist camp. In a famous Thanksgiving Day sermon 
on November 29 he described “The South: Her Peril and Her 
Duty.” A week earlier his old friend in South Carolina had 
preached a sermon in the First Presbyterian Church of Columbia 
which summed up his belief about slavery and the state of the 
union and announced a changed attitude toward secession. The 
theme elaborated by both Palmer and Thornwell was that slavery, 
which was ordained by God, was threatened by the triumph of the 
Republican Party. Palmer further stated that slavery was essential 
to progress in the South; that God had entrusted its safekeeping to 
Southern people; and that the purpose in Southern civilization as 
planned by God was “to perpetuate the institution of domestic slav- 
ery as now existing.” Since slavery was a divine institution and its 
continuation was the South’s duty, he, like Thornwell, found seces- 
sion the only course. 

There were many in his congregation and in the church at large 
who did not approve of his sermon, but Palmer was on the road to 
fame as a secessionist.13 On the morning following his sermon the 
New Orleans Daily Delta published it in full, stating that this dis- 
course by a man who had not previously taken politics into the 
pulpit was too important to be disregarded.1* The tremendous 
influence which the sermon had throughout Louisiana is described 
in an unpublished autobiography of a Baton Rouge minister, Thad- 
deus McRae. “On the 29 of November, before the state seceded,” 
he said, “I preached a Thanksgiving sermon in which I deprecated 
the threatened revolution and for which I received the [con] gratula- 
tions of my leading Church members. The next morning, the print- 
ed sermon of Rev. B. M. Palmer, D.D., appeared urging that it was 
‘the duty of the South to perpetuate slavery by secession.’” By 
afternoon McRae found that “his prominent elders and members” 
were won by Palmer’s arguments. “That sermon,” he concluded, 
“reconciled the majority of Presbyterians in the State to seces- 
sion,””15 

Printed in pamphlet, book, and newspaper the sermon stirred 





*2Both sermons were published in Fast Day Sermons (New York, 1861), 
9-80. 

*8Johnson, 223. 

“7bid., 220. 
*®Autobiography of Thaddeus McRae (typewritten copy, Montreat). 
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up comment throughout the nation. At the request of friends in 
New Orleans, Palmer immediately printed it as a pamphlet;1¢ in 
1861 a New York firm included it in a volume of sermons for and 
against secession.17 Even before it appeared in the Weekly Atlanta 
Intelligencer the editors received a letter from a reader urging that 
the voice of such a respected church leader be heeded.18 The sec- 
ond publication of the sermon in the Daily Delta was accompanied 
by an editorial calling the author a Christian gentleman, scholar, 
patriot, and minister worthy of his calling. On December 4 it was 
printed by the Delta for the third time in a week. The editor stated 
that although 30,000 copies had been issued, the demand was far 
from exhausted. From that time until he left the city in April, 
1862, Palmer’s sermons were frequently published by the New Or- 
leans press.1® The minister had stepped into the limelight and 
his name spread throughout the South. 

Schooled by James Henley Thornwell, so renowned an orator 
that South Carolina College built a new auditorium for him when 
he became its president,2® Palmer was everywhere in demand as a 
speaker. One of his friends recalled: “Dr. Palmer used few gestures, 
had a silver quality in his voice, and was perfectly distinct. His 
voice would reach every corner of the room with no effort.”22 An- 
other admirer said that when he spoke “deep-toned artillery of 
the heavens rolled and rolled, and died away in echoes on the hori- 
zon’s verge.”22 A man of great vitality and enthusiasm, a dynamic 
orator — his hour was at hand. 

When New Orleans troops left for the front, Palmer was a nat- 
ural choice to speak at farewell ceremonies. With a stirring address 
on May 26, 1861, he sent the Crescent Rifles of New Orleans to 
fight enemies who cried for “a new Constitution, a new Bible, a 
new God.” The following day he spoke to the Washington Artillery 
and an audience of five thousand people as troops left for Virginia. 
The war, he said, was the holiest battle of all history — a fight for 





*®Johnson, 222-23. 

See Fast Day Sermons (New York, 1861), 57-80. 

18Weekly Atlanta Intelligencer, January 2, 1861. 

?®Johnson, 220-22. 

2°Fdwin L. Green, A History of the University of South Carolina (Colum- 
bia, 1916), 56. 

*1Interview with Parker, 1949. 

*2Fugene Daniel and I. L. Leucht, In Memory of Rev. Benjamin Morgan 
Palmer ({New Orleans], n.d.), No Pagination. 
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home, fireside, family, freedom, civilization, and religion. Then, 
the soldiers were on their way amidst the firing of artillery and the 
Strains of brass bands.?% 

On July 21, 1861, the Washington Artillery participated in the 
First Battle of Manassas. In the midst of the battle Benjamin 
Palmer delivered his Sunday sermon to the congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New Orleans. Doubtless, the merhbers 
were thinking of family and friends on the battle fields of Virginia. 
When the sermon was concluded, the minister stepped down from 
the pulpit. All day, he said, he had been oppressed by the sensation 
that a great battle was being waged in Virginia, and he asked his 
congregation to join him in prayer for the Confederate soldiers. The 
audience was electrified at the time, and one can imagine their feel- 
ing when news came the next day of the Battle of Manassas and 
the Washington Artillery under fire.24* 

As report of this incident spread during the war, rumor credited 
Palmer with other remarkable feats. One story pictured him deliv- 
ering a stirring address from horseback to a portion of Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston’s army as it went into the battle of Shiloh.25 A con- 
tradictory tale told of his being in New Orleans on the day of the 
Shiloh engagement and having a premonition of it which he related 
to his congregation.2® Another popular story dealt with his holding 
a large Chattanooga audience spell bound “almost in sight of the 
enemy.” When a shell struck the church he kept the congregation 
in their seats until he pronounced the benediction.2” Ot one time 
the rumor circulated that he was achieving military fame as a 
colonel in the army.2® To the popular mind Palmer doubtless as- 
sumed the appearance of a prophet of the Lord. 

Fragmentary evidence in such stories makes it difficult to sep- 





*8Johnson, 237-39. For Palmer and the Washington Artillery see William 
M. Owen, In Camp and Battle with the Washington Artillery of New Orleans 
(Boston, 1885), 10-12. 

**Thornwell Jacobs, ed., The Diary of William Plumer Jacobs (Oglethorpe 
University, 1937), 93. 

*5Johnson, 262. 

*°Jacobs, 93. 

*"Sallie C. Bird to Thomas C. Johnson, July 1, 1904, in Thomas C. John- 
son Letters (Union Theological Seminary, Richmond). Johnson, who dates the 
incident August, 1862, believes that the congregation fled when the shell 
struck the church. Johnson, 264-65. 

**Robert L. Stanton, The Church and the Rebellion (New York, 1864), 175. 
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arate fact from fiction and to follow Palmer’s actual career.2® It is 
clear, however, that one of his first endeavors during the war was 
to stir up feeling for the formation of a Presbyterian Church in the 
Confederacy. In July, 1861, he served as chairman of a committee 
of New Orleans Presbytery which drew up resolutions advocating 
separation from the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. When the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate States 
held its first General Assembly in December, 1861, Palmer was a 
logical choice for moderator.?° 

In April of 1862 Palmer left New Orleans to preside over the 
General Assembly scheduled to meet in Memphis. Before he 
reached the city the meeting place was changed to Montgomery be- 
cause Memphis was in danger of falling into enemy hands.31 Pal- 
mer never arrived in Montgomery — much to the disappointment 
of the assembly and the people of the city. Why he never got there 
is undetermined. Rumor in Montgomery was that he failed to ar- 
rive because he heard of the fall of New Orleans and returned to 
the city to “place himself in the ranks of the defenders of his coun- 
try.”32 This may have been his intention, but Palmer was turned 
away from New Orleans by warning from his friends that the Union- 
ists regarded him as guilty of treason. Another version of his failure 
to attend the Montgomery meeting is that Governor John J. Pettus 
sent for him to come to Mississippi immediately to stump the state 
and win support for Jefferson Davis and his administration.3% 

In any event Palmer went to Mississippi and traveled through- 
out the state speaking to civilian and soldier audiences. The letter 
of a minister in Mississippi states that he joined an artillery com- 
pany at Corinth.34 If this be true, the association was brief, for 





*°The writer has found few letters written to or by Palmer which might 
clarify his course during the war. John W. Caldwell, Palmer’s son-in-law, 
wrote Thomas C. Johnson, Palmer’s biographer: “Dr. Palmer had no list of 
correspondents — he never wrote a letter when he could help it. And—as to 
letters received by him, they were almost invariably destroyed when answered.” 
Caldwell to Johnson, March 22, 1904, in Thomas C. Johnson Letters. 

‘°Johnson, 240-62. Also see Minutes of New Orleans Presbytery, 1854-1864, 
July 9, 1861 (Montreat). 

*1Johnson, 262-63. 

*¢The General Assembly of 1862,” Southern Presbyterian Review, XVI 
(July, 1862), 52-60. 

*8Johnson, 263. 

‘4E. T. Baird to A. A. Porter, May 22, 1862, in A. A. Porter Collection. 
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the Mississippian (Jackson) on July 11, 1862, published an itinerary 
of Palmer’s which showed that he had touched most of the military 
posts of the state. The newspaper stated that his services excited 
the admiration and gratitude of the whole Confederacy,?5 while a 
general in Mississippi believed he was worth more to the Southern 
cause than a thousand soldiers.?® 

From Mississippi Palmer is believed to have gone to Tennessee 
where he encouraged the army of Braxton Bragg.37 This seems 
likely as he spoke later of having spent two months with the Con- 
federate army during the summer of 1862. He stated that he was 
forced to give up the work as he was sick nearly all the time.?8 

By late August of the same year Palmer got his family out of 
New Orleans, then under Federal occupation, and went with them 
to Columbia, South Carolina. There he took the professorship at 
Columbia Theological Seminary made vacant by the death of his 
friend, James Henley Thornwell.29 He seems, however, to have 
been given the liberty of traveling and speaking for the Confederate 
cause while serving the seminary. 

News of the minister’s work with the army spread throughout 
the South and in the spring of 1863 many Presbyterians asked the 
General Assembly to appoint him Commissioner to the Army of 
Tennessee. General Thomas J. Jackson wrote: “I would like to 
see each Christian denomination send one of its great lights into the 
army. Cannot ours send Dr. Palmer?” However, when the Gen- 
eral Assembly recommended Palmer as Commissioner to the Army 
of Tennessee, he asked that “the Assembly . . . pass over me, and 
select another commissioner and allow me to go to the army as a 
volunteer, and of course at my own expense.” He felt that the state 
of his own health and illness in his family prevented him from ac- 
cepting the position.*° In June of 1863 he spent a few weeks with 
the Army of Tennessee, but was “compelled, by providential cir- 
cumstances, to leave his field of labor and return home.”41 





“Columbia Daily Southern Presbyterian, May 9, 11, 14, 1863. 

“Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Con- 
federate States of America . . . 1864 (Columbia, 1864), IV, 315-16. 

*5John K. Bettersworth, Confederate Mississippi (Baton Rouge, 1943), 291. 
Also see Johnson, 263-64. 

**Stanton, 175. 

*"Johnson, 264. 
%8Columbia Daily Southern Presbyterian, May 14, 1863. 
*°Johnson, 264-65. 
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Throughout the war Palmer continued to be a favorite orator. In 
1863 he twice spoke to southern legislatures on the days of fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer appointed by Jefferson Davis. Picturing 
the cause of the Confederacy as God’s cause, he told the Georgia 
legislature that he would prefer death to subjugation by the United 
States.42 In December he delivered the most fiery address of his 
career to the General Assembly of South Carolina. He stated that 
because Southerners held slaves they were God’s chosen people. God 
intended the Negro to be a servant, and it was the duty of the 
South to save the slave from a false philanthropy that would make 
him free. He concluded: “We strike not only for country, and 
for home, for the altars of our worship and for the graves of our 
dead; but we strike for the prerogatives of God, and for his kingly 
supremacy over the earth.”43 

In the last year of the war Palmer preached frequently from 
his old pulpit in the First Presbyterian Church in Columbia. As 
Sherman’s troops conquered Georgia and made their way toward 
South Carolina, his sermons were believed to have strengthened 
“the hearts and hands of many people.” Mary Boykin Chesnut, 
after hearing him in November, wrote in her diary: “What a sermon. 
. .. There was more exhortation to fight and die than meek Chris- 
tianity.’’44 

During these years in South Carolina the minister seems to 
have thought often of his friends in New Orleans. In February of 
1863 he published a pamphlet entitled Oath of Allegiance in which 
he pled with the people of Louisiana not to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States government.*5 In May, 1864, he wrote 
a letter to his former congregation sympathizing with them in their 
difficulties and reminiscing over happier days. In the burning of 
Columbia in February, 1865, he and his family suffered hardships 





**Benjamin M. Palmer, The Rainbow Round the Throne (Milledgeville, 
1863). Palmer when requested for a copy of the address for publication said 
that he would have to write it since it “was prepared in great haste, & at 
short notice; & at present I have not a single note of its contents.” Benjamin 
M. Palmer to Robert Tatum, et al, March 30, 1863 (Georgia Department of 
Archives and History, Atlanta). 

“Benjamin M. Palmer, A Discourse before the General Assembly of South 
Carolina on December 10, 1863 (Columbia, 1864). 

““Mary B. Chesnut, Diary from Dixie (edited by Ben A. Williams, Boston, 
1949), 434-35, 451, 471. 

“Benjamin M. Palmer, Oath of Allegiance, February 10, 1863 (n.p., n.d.). 
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similar to those endured by his former parishioners under Butler’s 
regime. And, in July of that year, Palmer returned to these peo- 
ple — chastened and subdued, according to the New Orleans Times, 
but no less eloquent and with no loss of popularity.*® 

In the 1870’s Palmer played a leading role in the fight against 
the Louisiana lottery*7 and he continued to take an active interest 
in political affairs until his death in 1902. Perhaps his greatest suc- 
cess as a minister followed his Confederate career, for upon his re- 
turn to New Orleans his church grew rapidly and his moral influ- 
ence in Louisiana was tremendous. It was as orator of the South- 
ern cause, however, that he is best remembered. 





“*Johnson, 286-93. 
“The lottery was organized in 1866 for state revenues and outlawed in 
1895. 








TRENDS OF UNIVERSITY PARTICIPATION IN 
TELEVISION ACTIVITY 


Epcar G. WILL, Jr.* 


INTRODUCTION 


“On April 14, 1952 the Federal Communications Commission 
presented education with one of its biggest challenges of recent 
years: an opportunity to construct 242 educational television sta- 
tions on channels especially reserved for that purpose.” This 
statement will come as no surprise to the educator who has been 
following the rapid progress of television in communication centers 
throughout the United States. The reservation of these 242 channels 
is undoubtedly the most important events in the history of educa- 
tional broadcasting. But, as Burton Paulu says: “The question 
now is: will the country’s educational organizations use these chan- 
nels? . . . will education mobilize as successfully to use these chan- 
nels as it did to have them reserved? Herein lies the challenge of 
the 242 channels.”2 

In April of 1952 the same expectant outlook was expressed at 
the Educational Television Programs Institute Conference held at 
Pennsylvania State College, which, in its report stated: “In television 
American educators face a great and unprecedented challenge. De- 
cisions made in the near future will influence the course of American 
education and the welfare of all the citizens of the country for gen- 
erations to come . . . the effectiveness of the efforts made in the 
establishment and operation of television stations under educational 
control will be of the greatest significance.” 

To the men who labor daily in behalf of education television, 
represents a challenge to be met immediately. Yet many of these 
same educators, in smaller universities and colleges, away from the 
centers of communication arts such as New York and the West 
Coast, find that information as to what fellow educators are think- 





*Edgar G. Will, Jr., Coordinator or Radio, University of Hawaii. 

1Burton Paulu, “The Challenge of the 242 Channels,’ Quarterly of Film, 
Radio and Television, VII (1952), 1. 

*Tbid., 10. 

®Television in Education: Report of the Educational TV Programs Institute 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council of Education, 1952), 1. 
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ing and doing about television is difficult to obtain. What is being 
done by the majority of schools faced with the challenge of televi- 
sion? In how much program participation are universities engaging? 
How many universities are teaching television? While the FREC 
Directory of College Courses in Radio and Television offers some 
answers, they are extremely limited. 

In an effort to obtain answers to these and many more questions, 
a survey questionnaire was formulated to obtain information which 
would be of value to educators faced with the problems inherent 
when moving into the realm of television. The main purpose of the 
survey was to gather data which would disclose trends in Education’s 
handling of the challenge of TV. The material is presented in or- 
der that the reader may utilize the data as best fits his individual 
needs, 


METHODOLOGY 


After formulating the questionnaire a list was compiled of all 
schools in the 1951 FREC Directory of College Courses in Radio 
and Television offering non-technical radio broadcasting courses. 
The questionnaire, with return envelope enclosed, was sent to the 
schools.¢ Four hundred and twelve questionnaires were sent out. 
Of this total, 267 were mailed back yielding a 65% return. The 
questionnaire form was divided into three sections: Form A was to 
be filled out if the school offered no television courses and par- 
ticipated in no TV activities; Form B was to be filled out if the 
school participated in extra-curricular television programming; and 
Form C was to be returned where television courses were included 
in the curriculum. In many cases a combination of form B and 
Form C was received. All data discussed is based on the 267 re- 
turned questionnaires. See list below: 


Number 
Source of Returns Received 
MU IE MII oasis nccscspimivsvovetanonnetacpbinsnnesdeane 267 
Oe) IRI Soe eed Oe ee Or ORR ree nee oO LR Ory ry 169 
IE ash SC al she eh eh aE! Sek eRe 45 
RMAC iL 3 lie Cp es Mh eh Se a > RN os peepee 72 


Four hundred and twelve survey forms were mailed. Multiple forms were 
returned by several schools; thus a larger number of forms returned than 
schools replying. 





‘Questionnaire may be obtained by writing to the author. 
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DATA 


A total of 169 schools returned Form A of the questionnaire. 
Of this number eighty-six respondants (50.8%) declared they were 
interested in adding TV to their curriculum as soon as this was 
feasible. Of the schools replying, forty-three (25.4%) indicated 
that they were not interested in adding TV to their curriculum, and 
forty (23.8%) were undecided. In addition to this information four 
respondants added that they expected to erect TV equipment soon, 
and five announced later participation in TV activities such as 
programming and teaching. While schools filling out Form A sup- 
posedly offered no television course and participated in no TV 
programming, several schools added Form B or Form C (as fitted 
their case) in addition to Form A. 

Form B indicated extra-curricular TV participation on the part 
of schools returning it. Forty-five schools returned this form. The 
first information requested was the approximate number of TV 
programs the school participated in during the past academic year. 
It was found that the median frequency number was seven programs 
per school, and the mode (interval within which the most cases fell) 
was from one to five (fourteen schools in this group). The mean, 
or average number of programs per school was 22.3, but since the 
range is very wide this figure does not represent a true picture. 
School participation varied from one program appearance during the 
year to sixty-five program appearances, 

In estimating the number of student and faculty appearances in 
television programs, student appearances predominated with a total 
of 1,790 as compared with 887 faculty appearances. 

A high rate of agreement showed among schools as to the fi- 
nancing of television participation. Twenty-one schools replying 
said that their budget was assigned by the school. Four had budgets 
from the Speech or related departments, and three received funds 
in the form of donations from interested groups. Two schools listed 
financial assistance from special funds. Fifteen schools stated that 
no school funds were involved in their TV participation. 

Eight categories or types of programs participated in were listed. 
The results may be seen in list below: 
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Type of Number of 
Programs Programs 
Lo. Ait it aT Ra ere Riedl een Meri ca oars A, 5 
URES Sep ip ei eet Pe aN RRL 7 
MIME 5.205 AS hoe ee ee Be ee 6 
MRTIMMR IRE ore ETE Ie No le etn kd 1 
Se Pere ne Cee er ee eer ene yee meee e eeer ee 10 
ha Rc a id 8 
OREN So chek oss rg ete ea nce rcv oy aerate One eed 41 
RPMI ee De ca ete Maa iu hawer teen sane IRE 17 
LE a Aa oe alee OO eA OEE CAST BAB COC eH et 1 


*It was assumed that the term “education” program had much the same 
meaning to those in the field, and no further breakdown of type was made. 

These TV programs presented by colleges and universities were 
broadcast over many TV stations. Some schools used more stations 
over which to broadcast than did others. The number of TV sta- 
tions used by colleges and universities in 1951-52 is shown below: 














TABLE I 
NuMBER oF TV Stations Usep sy COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (1951-52) 
Number of Frequency Per 
Stations Used Mentioned Cent 
1 22 52 
2 12 29 
3 4 9% 
4 1 
5 1 
12 1 9% 
24 1 
TOTAL 42 100 





As with much of the data gathered by this survey, there was 
wide divergence between the number of hours telecast by the various 
universities during the past year. Figures ranged from one-half hour 
to fifty-two hours, the latter being one university using partial net- 
work facilities. 

The median number of hours on the list fell at five. In this case 
the mode was the interval from 0-5 hours telecast. Within this inter- 
val were twenty universities producing from one-half hour to five 
hours of programming. With such a wide numerical spread as 
shown by the table, finding the arithmetical average would mean 
little. In almost every instance estimates made by the schools for 
anticipated programming this year exceeded the hours telecast last 
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year. Thirty-nine universities and colleges answered these questions. 

In an effort to find the distance participants were sent to tele- 
cast, the schools were asked how far, geographically, they sent pro- 
gram participants. Thirty-five schools responded. The distance 
travelled by some schools ranged from one-half mile to 100 or more 
miles. A group interval of from 0-5 miles was used for computation, 
and it was found that the mode lay in the 0-5 miles group, with 
eleven schools sending students this distance to telecast. The 
median fell between thirty-five and forty-five miles. Here again, 
with such a wide distribution, it would mean little to find the 
arithmetical average. 

In most cases universities felt that their efforts had been well 
received as far as station response was concerned. Only one school 
listed its station as “non-cooperative.” Five stations were listed as 
“barely cooperative,” fifteen as “warm” and twenty-four stations 
had an “enthusiastic” response for university-produced programs. 

In an effort to determine factors involved in maintaining TV 
programs on the air the following eight factors were suggested: 


Strong leadership of person or group 
Cooperation of students and faculty 

Adequate finances 

Script preparation 

Proper training and background for participants 
Audience response 

Station cooperation 

Adequate publicity 


PAI ANR ONE 


Universities were asked to check those factors which seemed most 
important to them. The results may be seen in the following list: 


Factors Frequency of Mention 
I I si. ison chscninivycickeeininiasretaneteaoeaee eee 32 
Student-Faculty Cooperation 20.0.0... cccceecceeeteteeee 25 
I I iin naiserscendee cierondcanmancelomncelalsall 23 
A I os cshcsdutansn ceassseinoshicepalanemnsdndall 19 
Proper Training and Background .................0.0cceeeee 21 
pg RO NEES RT Ree eee CL a fo 14 
III osc cicxsccsscrdieraiiatiteateasseeuneliomeeaeee 35 
IN I ici cninsscscisccsnsccsnnstecnscicihnilgh eileen 15 


In addition to these factors being considered important, the ques- 
tionnaire asked which of these factors were difficult to obtain. The 
results are listed: 
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Factors Difficult to Obtain Frequency of Mention 
EEE SESE AEST ORD RPE ane TT 3 
Student-Faculty Cooperation ..................cccccccceeteeeetenees 1 
cso ceancinaiesdsaghhannhvnstaisbenvevigtovs 10 
SERINE PECDALAUION ...i...c.e.c.seseseeeessccsscsesoocsccosecesssecsaesnodess 1 
Proper Training and Background .........................:0000 6 
Audience Response ..................ccccccsscssessecssssseseseesessaeensensees 1 
StAbION COOVELALION ..........:.5.c0ccecssescsessssssssssesvesesssnceessecess io 
I sce tn sansictvhash neai'tovvincatibshonuprbepénanenzees 4 
cn rncehiicirepceigncarmsavbndonsultaianiscnanoos 2 
IE I 5s res cassntvasaxnssadesacnstasennnsesausonsanienesde 4 
A RMANINP NINETIES ooo 555 oo oc 265 Saas causs ic ioecissvvtaadvatonseaktenecetes 1 
TAM Pactors Hard to Obtain ............:.6:....ccccccccscscesssesonsones 3 


*Listed under “comments” by individual schools. 


“Adequate finances” was rated as a problem by ten respondants, 
with “proper training and background for participants” following 
second with six mentions. 

Form C collected data from schools teaching TV in one or more 
courses. Seventy-two questionnaires of Form C were returned. The 
first information sought was the year television was first offered in 
the particular school replying. The list below shows this informa- 
tion: 


Year TV Course Number 

First Offered Of Schools 
(IRE RR I PIRIEE Shoe eaerect re Fgh eee ete Mr arene. he Te PI nr RE yen 1 
I go ok ULI eM eee a Set Cav goo ad LoSMAC Aiae hastuabu cece caeapuMEuoes 1 
RE oc och oe ac CaO ret OER wee Seu CACE Le CS ON aC Lcd Goa ea PE 3 
MEE ANE Sn eens so a Tt OREN, tn cles BAO ARE 2 1 
RN drei Lebetkin, ats Sia ier te hi A Bs 1 
NN Kl Ri Uy ea ctl crcl edd atl de aim tepene toc cinaulsacs 2 
SS Se Eee oe) eee en Ne Se wat eee oF 6 
EAPO A IE AST, ocr ed accat ca ne ae RESTS Rau UPA nee esueteateonterkeaeeh 7 
ss Sener a Sie vecsac ts iosnentccieaiGes se ee ee 17 
REE eR cree eet eee aes EC eT HUMES eee eta eT 13 
NN ES et Sok date Rap hae ti meine wt Si Ae es Bowe ee 18 


Information was also requested as to which department television 
courses are in. While there may be some overlapping within this 
classification the trend would seem clear. Following list shows the 
major departments in which courses are taught and the number of 
schools including TV under each heading. 
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Department Number of Schools 
DO ons cpssecesnscnén anitvocu sas danse caaacutes dice jens ae 38 
Le re ee nC ae 17 
I since sieiesteisenteat tae tenia oicmaielegatie 12 
BI habits civntipncivnensedseiviriatentdeuaaentononeehtamaiialaeee 2 
I occas Scsesieot nS hete leis accel et 2 
IR shcinss-cnspsi'isddiriaghest lpg tones esatcaae ana didae dae 1 


Under the section requesting Type and Title of TV Courses 
Offered a great variety of answers was received. In the following 
list a great many divergent types of course names are grouped un- 
der general headings. 


General Course Area* Number of Schools 
CEL TERS i RETA dinsbiaeea a 15 
I cel area niniesiss lve ct nnueneecenstonireenata ae 9 
I Or III oi. cccsc cc ciaccsedccaceucen name 28 
WHGRBSINOED «ool Aa canister een alse ee 12 
TI oi iitisteiniisiicivide-ntasniuiinaamn eas 15 
JO, D1 hh er eae eS BSE RETR ere errr ere Peer Pe: 2 
Net et carieccescieuisrciicstslnitegh orton eibat taal eae penat eee 3 
PIE x05 021<5 1-071» naniertneee rntesniiesneceneh ua mera near 5 
MII ooo vse wnxcnteusgns CRs wlieee Cea wneacecloasd Meade see ont 4 
TM OMIOONES: 5. ooo S oc ccccczaanhccoetndcce ene 12 


*Full lists of course titles may be obtained from the writer. 


All of the courses were offered as “television” courses. However, 
many schools indicated that they taught radio and television to- 
gether. Combined courses specially mentioned by these schools in- 
cluded: 


General Course Area Number of Schools 
IN insistence sccessspccsisosinsinened bed meniancntaneeneeeaieen 4 
I os iccis pivractirincntichiieiaadiondaaineataeene 6 
TIE issn sceaioscisivnsfassacsotinaeidas<i epaetiieominbnae: teneiia 2 
DOI sviscucapsctisns’ictnscpaasessce sneha tsatancanaialenieas eaten 5 
DUO snk dscns obese oscevn Sepeteee agnecceecdest ie ee eee 6 
I iii diincinsencgiisusiss acaeaeatetnnteaeaa er ienmemenaets 12 
MOUIPEERTOR. «cs 3escccehsodcovtnceavetcotence occance retin he nee 2 
TO INNS | oe 520 doi ccuiclbceactlcceka de wendaness ee 11 


The number of TV courses offered by various schools is shown 
in the list below: 
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Number of Number of 
TV Courses Schools Offering 
ae ce are ba OMe to en ce ar ce ace he a 27 
Li AERA = RO YS RE DORE PRR RMEATIMEES 8 2S a 14 
ME SE RING ti 2 0 acl cc daly Leni aicbb keh kad auacesuRIe eR 7 
We pee, Rare, gee Rite eect ek coceokswie es wancouee oeeceeeee oan 4 
IIS ao See a sacdip A RR 5 
ch ELE NES ANe Res GORDO ERE Se RRSP ROE PRC OE MRRP ene en ee To 3 

MAD, 5 CR Css Nace Soc Pca cuaccd Boks ORCA 6 


Thirty-two schools planned ior additional TV courses. 

In an attempt to discover the type of training TV instructors 
had, the survey requested schools to list whether their instructors 
attended special TV schools, had commercial experience, or had 
college or university training. Many instructors had a combination 
of types of training. 








TABLE II 
Types OF TRAINING FOR TV INSTRUCTORS 
Type Number Per Cent 
Commercial experience 42 (43.3%) 
University training 43 (44.3%) 
Special TV schools 12 (12.4%) 








The number of students studying TV last year in American 
colleges and universities ranged from two to 250. The mode interval 
was 11-20, with fourteen schools falling within this interval. The 
median for all schools was within the group of schools having thirty 
students. 

Seventy-two per cent of the schools teaching TV (forty-six in- 
stances) anticipated an increase in student TV enrollment next year. 
Twenty-eight per cent (eighteen instances) reported they did not. 
The question was asked: “Do you expect a decrease in radio class 
enrollment?” Thirteen schools replied that they did. The rest of 
the schools did not answer positively. 

One of the important pieces of data desired was information on 
radio curriculum changes due to television. Table III gives the 
results. 
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TABLE III 
CurricuLuM CHANGES INFLUENCED By TV Procram 
Action Number Per- 
Taken Of Schools centage 
Removing Radio 
Courses 5 7.5% 
Adding Radio 
Courses 13 19.4% 
Making No 
Curriculum 
Change 49 73.1% 








Thirty-two schools said they were adding more TV to their cur- 
riculum. No school indicated that it was removing television courses. 

One final page was added to the survey Form C in an effort to 
trace out the thinking of educators as to the relationships between 
their radio and television courses, and as to how they were going 
about meeting the challenge of TV. It was realized that this inform- 
ation would be non-specific — that it would include personal idio- 
syncrasies and personal opinion. Results exceeded these expectations. 
By grouping results in several general categories the following list 
was compiled on relationships between radio and television courses: 


Combining radio and TV work ..............00.0...... 29 schools 
po eg ARR ee ee 10 schools 
Striving for equal course emphasis.................... 8 schools 
Basic course radio — all else TV...........0..0.000.... 6 schools 
Coordinating related fields..............0.0000000000... 6 schools 
Anticipates drop in radio activity...........0......... 1 school 


Many schools offered a wide variety of suggestions as to how 
to meet the challenge of TV. Raymond Cheydleur, distinguished 
radio educator, stated that he was meeting the challenge by “pray- 
ing.” And though there was undoubtedly a smile on his lips, it was 
evident that many other educators were doing the same thing, parti- 
cularly as regards financing. Comments listed included: 


i Ba ane mR err am 18 schools 
Producing shows regularly...........0....0....0000000 12 schools 
Closed circuit programming on campus............ 11 schools 
Palen. TY MII ies eccecrssicvnasesenoiainiinss . 9 schools 
Addition of Educational TV station.................... 8 schools 
SEI Te BI oes eesicncesesccccosesscecesncceussees 7 schools 
Addition of TV equipment...............0.00.0.00008 6 schools 


Addition of TV courses............00.ccccccccccccceeeeseceeees 5 schools 
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Relating radio-theatre-TV 0.0.0.0... 3 schools 

Planning future productions. .................0....00.. 3 schools 

RRA e8s 2 vaieger ares enemice Meme? 2 schools 

Re I ckisecsceisnashaiehsans its svonesaaniscnbaviie’ 1 school 

I eaten sll Deke an eapeadineeiaienrly 1 school 
CONCLUSIONS 


Several facts that seem of importance to educators have come 
from this study. From the comments made by many schools it is 
concluded that there is much thinking and planning going on con- 
cerning the role of television in education, and its place in the 
modern. college and university. Many schools are programming 
actively, whether or not they are teaching courses at this time. 
Quite a few schools indicated a desire to know more about the total 
medium before purchasing equipment and venturing into an admit- 
tedly expensive field. 

Of significance is the fact that schools are being very realistic 
in their approach to the challenge of television. If courses and/or 
equipment did not seem feasible to a particular school, that school 
was firm in stating that it was not interested in moving into the 
area of television at the present time. Many schools are adopting 
a “wait and see” attitude, based upon the fact that television has 
not yet reached their particular area. This caution on the part of 
education is undoubtedly caused by the costs involved. While many 
of these schools are not currently participating in television pro- 
gramming, they noted that they are including TV units in their radio 
courses. 

From a curricular viewpoint the fact that most schools are not 
making changes in their radio courses, but are supplementing this 
material with television information, would seem to indicate an al- 
most universal trend. It also shows a healthy state of mind as 
regards thinking about the role of radio. While many schools are 
adding television, few are dropping radio, and the signs point toward 
an integration of radio and TV in the curriculum. 

Another fact of importance is that most schools telecasting 
through commercial facilities are finding ready acceptance of their 
programs by commercial stations. Only one school surveyed found 
the station used to be uncooperative. This acceptance of education’s 
programs by commercial telecasters may well influence decisions as 
to purchase of equipment by educational institutions, erection of an 
educational TV station, and so forth. 
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A review of other facts shown by the survey includes: 


1. A high degree of TV program participation exists among 
schools located in areas having television stations. 


2. Schools are producing limited numbers of programs, 
exercising care in their production. About twice as many 
students as faculty participate in these programs. 


3. Most schools receive necessary funds for TV programming 
from some school administrative unit. 


4. Among programs produced “educational,” “drama,” and 
“music,” lead the list. Most schools telecast over one 
Station. 


5. Among important factors to these schools were “station 
cooperation,” “strong leadership,” and “cooperation be- 
tween students and faculty.” Most schools listed ‘“financ- 
ing” as their biggest problem. 


6. Most schools began offering television courses within the 
three year period from 1950. 


7. The department within which most television courses are 
offered is Speech, with Radio following closely. 


8. More schools are offering an introductory course in tele- 
vision than any other single course. Production, writing, 
and workshop follow in that order. Many schools are 
combining these courses with their existing radio cur- 
riculum. 


9. Instructional background training seems equally divided 
betwen university training and commercial experience. 


10. Many schools anticipate an increase in students studying 
television. Where such an increase was not expected it 
was often due to lack of facilities for training. 











SPEECH THERAPY IN A RESIDENTIAL HOSPITAL 
FOR CEREBRAL PALSIED 


Joan J. Dorsey* 


The people of North Carolina in order to provide treatment and 
educational opportunities for cerebral palsied children established 
the North Carolina Cerebral Palsy Hospital in 1950. Admission is 
limited to children under sixteen years of age who are legal residents 
of North Carolina and who are educable. The children must benefit 
materially from treatment and give indications of further progress 
in order to reside in the hospital. There are forty-one children liv- 
ing in the hospital, and twenty-three children who are scheduled as 
out-patients. The activities of the cerebral palsied child are varied, 
consisting of physical therapy, occupational therapy, speech therapy, 
school or play school, and recreational activities. Each child is 
started on a training program aimed to take advantage of his phy- 
sical, mental, and social potentialities. It is the purpose of each 
staff member to contribute toward the rehabilitation of the children 
through every possible avenue. The professional people who work 
with cerebral palsied children aid the children only insofar as they 
envision truly realistic goals for them. A severely handicapped athe- 
toid with unintelligible speech, for instance, improves so slowly that 
the goal may never be complete intelligibility. It can readily be 
understood that members of the staff must be satisfied with small 
gains from the majority of children, and they must guide the chil- 
dren to realize their particular potentials. Many of these children 
will never be wholly independent; however, each feat in self-help 
which the child masters knocks one more bolt from his brace. 

Consideration of the child’s ability to communicate begins when 
the speech pathologist screens the children’s speech and hearing and 
diagnoses the type of defect, if any, that exists. A pure tone audio- 
metric threshold test and speech test are obtained after the child 
has been admitted to the hospital. After the diagnosis as to whether 
the problem is functional or physiological, therapeutic plans are out- 
lined. The physiological or motor training approach is indicated 





*Speech Therapist, North Carolina Cerebral Palsy Hospital, Durham, North 
Carolina. Presented at the annual convention of The Southern Speech Associa- 
tion (1953), Greenville, South Carolina. 


[34] 
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where the child may have difficulty in his breathing pattern, neck 
or jaw muscles, tongue control, or lip control. 

In the physiological approach, we have borrowed physical therapy 
principles. For examples, passive, active assistive, and active exer- 
cises are employed to train the tongue. The inability to lateralize 
the tongue suggests to the speech therapist that there may be in- 
volment in the hyo-glossus and stylo-glossus muscles. In order that 
the child may learn to lateralize his tongue, the therapist pushes the 
tongue to the corners of the mouth, next the child assists in the 
movement, and finally the child moves his tongue independently. 
In the case of the severe athetoid, resistive exercises may help to 
control the tongue. 

The general pattern of passive, active-assistive, and active exer- 
cises are followed for training the lip, jaw, head, and neck. 

To summarize the physiological approach, mention should be 
made of the speech problems related to the three types of cerebral 
palsy. The spastic has labored speech, poor tongue control, and 
faulty breathing pattern; the athetoid has an inconsistent speech 
pattern, poor tongue control, and reversed breathing; the ataxic has 
an arrhymthic speech pattern, poor tongue coordination, and slurred 
speech. 

As the physiological approach has been described briefly, let us 
now consider the functional approach. Children are engaged in a 
functional program under the conditions in which the speech me- 
chanism appears to be adequate for speech, but the child has an 
articulatory or voice problem. Auditory, visual, and kinesthetic clues 
facilitate the training of an articulatory defect. 

For the physiological and functional approaches children are 
seen on an individual or group therapy basis. There are three pur- 
poses for groupings: speech stimulation, functional training, or motor 
training. 

The instrumentation to carry out speech therapy for cerebral 
palsied children is extensive. For school children whose speech is 
frequently unintelligible, the alphabet communication board is of 
great value, just as the picture communication board is helpful for 
pre-school children or non-spellers. Often, such stabilizers as weight- 
ed muffs, wrist weights, sandbags, and braces are used to induce gen- 
eral bodily relaxation which improves the speech of many tension 
athetoids. Furthermore, various devices are used for the purposes of 
speech and training stimulation. For instance, auditory training is 
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aided by the tape recorder and the phonograph player; the visual 
training through picture books, readers, and film strips; and the 
kinesthetic-tactile training by means of jam, tongue depressors, and 
various blowing devices. 

The most unique feature regarding speech therapy in a residen- 
tial hospital for the cerebral palsied is the coordination between the 
speech department and the other departments. By working with the 
other staff members the speech therapist learns what children are 
accomplishing in other areas; what she can do during speech therapy 
to help the other departments; and how the other departments can 
contribute to the speech program. 

As mentioned previously, physical therapy technics have been 
applied to speech therapy; however, the connection between the two 
therapies extends further. While breathing exercises, head and neck 
exercises, and relaxation techniques are given in the physical therapy 
department to improve sitting, standing, and walking, these same 
exercises contribute to the speech program. For instance, when a 
child gains head and neck control in physical therapy, his phonation 
during speech is improved. The speech therapist cooperates with 
the physical therapy program by working with the some children 
in the standing table or in the correct sitting position. 

The occupational therapist in concentrating on straw drinking 
and the speech therapist on exhalation must be aware of each other’s 
viewpoint to avoid any confusion on the child’s part. The occu- 
pational therapist has the children use their speech assignments as 
typing materials. During the activities in occupational therapy, the 
occupational therapist notes the child’s speech in order to determine 
his carry-over of improved sounds. Also, some games played in 
speech encourage children to establish new patterns learned in occu- 
pational therapy. The occupational therapist and speech therapist 
cooperate in producing short plays in which the children learn their 
roles and make paper costumes. 

The school teachers and the speech therapist work closely to- 
gether in that the classroom gives an excellent opportunity to hear 
the children’s everyday speech patterns. With the knowledge of 
what is to be expected from the speech of each child, the teachers 
may give an objective report to the speech therapist. Conversely, 
the speech therapist helps in the children’s oral reading program and 
contributes to the phonics training. In addition, a small library of 
reading books in the speech department supplement the school 
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readers, so that in speech practice each child is using materials at 
his own grade level. 

Another very important person in our team is the medical social 
service worker from whom the speech therapist gains insight into 
the home situation of the child. This understanding is necessary 
if the speech therapist is to know the environmental factors that 
influence the child’s speech development. Furthermore, in prescrib- 
ing home instructions, the social worker’s information helps first in 
deciding the efficacy of a home speech therapy program; and sec- 
ondly, the extent to which such a program can be carried out. 

In order to have a working knowledge of the child’s learning 
potential, psychological tests are given by the resident psychologist. 
His evaluations are considered by the speech therapist as indicative 
of an individual’s educability. Moreover, the psyochometric informa- 
tion gives the speech therapist cues as to the types of procedures 
and materials that are applicable. Frequently, the speech therapist 
is present when the psychologist administers tests to help interpret 
the child’s speech. 

Since the nursing staff is in close contact with the children, the 
nurses’ observations as the children play and talk help the speech 
therapist to know how well new sounds are being used in conver- 
sational speech. The nurses also report as to the frequency of 
verbalizations and if the children are more fluent with adults or 
children. There is the therapists’ “order book” at the nurses’ desk 
in which the speech therapist records the specific things upon which 
the children are concentrating in speech. The members of the nurs- 
ing staff are the persons who help the children practice their speech 
materials in a home-like situation. 

When the child has been getting exercises to strengthen the 
muscles of mastication, the dietician helps in furthering the program. 
For example, the dietician may have a child eat chewy rough foods 
for training his jaw muscles. 

Realizing that speech therapy cannot function in isolation, each 
staff membr integrates his efforts with the speech therapist to pro- 
vide each child some form of communication. 











PROVIDING FOR ORGANIC SPEECH DISORDERS IN THE 
ARLINGTON SCHOOLS 


ZELDA HORNER KosH* 


Arlington, Virginia, although technically a county, is like a small 
city. There are 150,000 people and 38 public schools with 19,500 
pupils: 12,400 elementary pupils, 3,950 junior high, and 2,738 
senior high. All of this is within a 25 mile radius. 

The Speech Department has a staff of 16 speech teachers, 13 of 
whom do speech and hearing therapy. Of these, 7 teachers serve 
33 elementary schools on an itinerant basis, 5 are resident in the 
secondary schools, and one specializes in lip reading and hearing 
conservation. They work together in the school system as a team 
in the development of the speech program. 

Speech and hearing therapy is provided for all pupils who have 
severe speech disorders accompanied by organic defects in the same 
way as it is for all pupils who have severe speech disorders unaccom- 
panied by organic defects, except that there is a special center for 
the orthopaedically handicapped pupils and a center and some spe- 
cial classes for the brain injured pupils who are mentally retarded. 
Among 1100 pupils with speech defects throughout the school sys- 
tem there are 15 with cleft palate, 11 with cerebral palsy, 7 with 
brain injuries other than cerebral palsy, 4 with tongue anomalies, 
15 with extremely severe malocclusion, and 60 with severe hearing 
loss. Of 127 pupils with voice disorders the exact number who also 
have organic defects is not certain since we find it difficult to get 
laryngoscopic examinations for many children in the area. (Some 
of the physicians advise parents not to give laryngoscopic examina- 
tions to younger children). We do not have any cases of aphasia 
that have been diagnosed as such, at present. 

Pupils with speech disorders are discovered through screening 
and referrals. Routine speech screening has been done for the past 
five years. The first year, speech teachers screened pupils in grades 
1 and 6 and checked referrals, made by school personnel, of pupils 
from all other grades. The second year, speech teachers screened 
grades 1, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, and checked referrals from the other grades, 
The third year, they screened grades 1, 6, 12, and referrals from 
other grades. Since then grades 1, 6, new entrants and referrals from 





*Supervisor of Speech Education, Arlington County Public Schools, Virginia. 
[38] 
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grades 2— 12 have been screened. Few pupils with speech defects 
have escaped attention in the school system. 

All pupils with speech disorders are given a physical examina- 
tion by a school doctor and a pure tone audiometer test. Pupils also 
receive a psychological examination if it is thought necessary. Thus, 
through these screening processes, organic defects in pupils with 
speech disorders are discovered if they have not been recognized 
before. The school nurse follows up the case, makes referral to ap- 
propriate medical specialists, and works with the parents and family 
physician to eliminate or alleviate organic defects as far as possible. 

In regard to pupil placement, in cases where the organic defect 
does not affect the child’s physical or mental adjustment to the 
extent that he needs special provision, he is, of course, in a regular 
class in school. If the child is orthopaedically handicapped but of 
normal intelligence, the school health department decides about 
his placement in a special school. The school psychologists and 
speech teachers often assist in this decision, especially in the case 
of pupils with cerebral palsy. These pupils often are not given a 
psychological examination before admission but are studied over 
a period of time. Pupils who are too crippled to attend school receive 
homebound instruction. 

For each brain damaged child other than cerebral palsy, a case 
conference is held, participated in by the principal, classroom 
teacher, school psychologist, school nurse, and/or physician, general 
supervisor, and where pertinent, visiting teacher and speech teacher. 
If there is mental retardation, the child is placed in a special school 
if he is of elementary school age and in a special class if he is of 
secondary school age, provided his I.Q. is 55 or above. If it is below 
that, he is referred to our state institution for mentally retarded 
or to a private institution. 

In regard to pre-school or post-school children with severe 
speech defects with or without organic involvements, neither the 
school system nor the community makes any public provision. 
Plans are currently being laid to provide speech and hearing therapy 
for pre-school children. 

Placement of the school age pupils who have severe speech dis- 
orders with organic involvement is not on the basis of speech but 
upon the needs of the child as a whole. Speech therapy arrangements 
for these pupils are the same as for those with severe speech dis- 
orders without organic involvements, 
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Speech therapy is given in groups of 3 to 8 children (in the 
elementary division) of approximately the same grade and age. 
These groups are heterogeneous as to speech disorder. Pupils who 
need lip reading lessons can be included in these groups if the speech 
teacher is particularly skilled in group therapy and in lip reading. 
In the junior and senior high schools speech therapy is conducted 
by the resident speech teacher in a regular daily class period for a 
year and credit is given, The groups range from 8-15 in size. In the 
elementary division and in the centers for elementary pupils who are 
orthopaedically handicapped and for those who are mentally retard- 
ed the speech teachers work on a block system for visits to the 
schools. 

The arrangement of the block system is now in experimental use 
and may not be the one used after it is evaluated at the end of the 
experimental period. At present, the speech teachers spend six weeks 
in one school, have one interval week (2 interval weeks before Christ- 
mas), and then go to the next school for six weeks, and so on 
throughout the year with two unscheduled weeks at the end. Each 
speech teacher covers 4 to 6 elementary schools during the year. 
During the six weeks’ period, the speech teachers spend Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday in the particular school devoting approxi- 
mately two-thirds of their time to doing speech therapy in one hour 
lessons per group, and for the remainder of the time, acting as con- 
sultants in speech improvement and general speech activities when 
requested to do so by the classroom teachers. On Tuesday mornings 
the speech teachers are on call to any of their other schools for con- 
sultant work with classroom teachers. Two Tuesday afternoons a 
month are spent on conferences. These may be with parents, teach- 
ers, or with a group composed of a principal, classroom teacher, 
nurse, school psychologist, and visiting teacher in the study of a 
particular pupil with a speech disorder. One Tuesday afternoon a 
month is devoted to a speech staff meeting, and on the other there 
is a meeting of the entire group of itinerant teachers (they are called 
“helping teachers”) — these are art, music, physical education, 
reading, and speech teachers. Thursdays are spent either prepar- 
ing for work at a school that will be reached later in the year or 
following up work at a school that has had a block period before. 
Thus, six extra days throughout the year are spent in a school 
in addition to the block of six weeks. The pupils with speech dis- 
orders in the center for orthopaedically handicapped (these are 
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mostly cerebral palsied) and for the mentally retarded pupils receive 
two block periods during the year. There is also a full time occu- 
pational therapist for the orthopaedically handicapped, and the 
children get physio-therapy from the specialists in the county health 
department. 

Daily speech therapy is provided for all pupils with severe 
speech disorders in the six weeks summer session if their parents 
wish it. Methods used in the speech therapy vary in accordance 
with the therapists’ training and experience. All the speech therapists 
use functional situations and plan for each pupil’s individual needs 
in regard to his concept of himself and to his relationship with 
others, as well as to the mechanics of his speech. 

An unusual amount of improvement seems to occur in many 
pupils when they have an opportunity to participate in radio pro- 
grams. Therefore, pupils with speech disorders are given parts in 
such programs as are even the most severe cerebral palsied children, 
mentally retarded pupils, and lip reading pupils. They like to parti- 
cipate in radio programs, their parents are deeply grateful, and not 
only the speech but the general improvement in many of these pupils 
has been greatly stimulated by this experience. 

During each block period the speech teachers conduct workshops 
for classroom teachers and also have parent conferences and may 
conduct study groups for parents of pupils with speech disorders. 
(Only those members of the staff who feel ready for this work with 
parents conduct such groups.) These parent groups offer invaluable 
aids in speech therapy, especially in the case of pupils who have 
speech disorders with organic involvements. 

Helping parents to change attitudes will often bring about 
marked improvement in the children. This may be illustrated by 
a story about nine year old Judy who has cerebral palsy. In a dis- 
cussion in the speech therapy group one day Judy told the speech 
teacher that the thing that made her angriest was that her parents 
always carried her down the stairs. She wanted to walk down alone. 
The speech teacher discussed this with the parents and helped them 
to realize the importance to Judy of walking alone. The next day 
the speech teacher found Judy bursting to talk. She told the group 
that she had walked down the stairs alone. “All by yourself?” the 
other children asked in amazed admiration. “Yes,” exclaimed a 
newly expressive Judy, “my parents watched me from the top of the 
stairs.” 
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Another story concerns eight year old Freddie, a stutterer and 
polio victim. The speech teacher had worked with the mother on 
accepting the boy’s stuttering and on easing tensions. One day the 
speech teacher, noticing much improvement in the boy, said, “Fred- 
die, it seems that talking is easier for you these days. Are you feel- 
ing somewhat differently about your speech?” “No,” Freddie re- 
plied, “but my mother is!” That made a great deal of difference 
to him, apparently. 

To continue with the provisions for in-service training, a work- 
shop in personal speech improvement is conducted for all school 
personnel. The school system also holds four county-wide in-service 
training periods during the year, as well as a two-week summer 
worksnop, and speech education is one of the offerings. Teachers 
are helped to learn how to recognize pupils with speech disorders and 
to work cooperatively with the speech teacher in the rehabilitation of 
these children. 

Another provision that is made in the school system in an at- 
tempt to ensure effective services for children is the Child Study 
Services Council. This group is composed of the Superintend- 
ent, the Director of Instruction, the supervisors of the departments 
of psychology, guidance, school health, speech and hearing, reading, 
homebound instruction, and mentally retarded. The Council meets 
once a month to discuss problems that relate to the various depart- 
ments and to decide upon policy. 

Parents in the community assist the speech program through a 
PTA Speech Committee composed of representatives from each 
school in the county and also through an Advisory Council to the 
School Board on Child Services. This Advisory Council is composed 
of parents in the community who are pediatricians, psychiatrists, 
professional educators, social workers, etc. 

With this help, and the work of the staff, it is hoped that event- 
ually more speech therapy can be given to elementary age pupils 
with severe speech disorders with and without organic involvement, 
that clinical dental service may be offered to pupils with severe 
malocclusions, and that opportunities for speech therapy will be 
available to pre-school and post-school pupils with severe speech 
disorders. The speech therapists on the staff also hope to continue 
to grow in understanding children with speech disorders and in 
knowing how best to help them. 








DEVELOPING APPRECIATION FOR THE NOH DRAMA 
Fioyp L. SANDLE* 


The Noh drama has a beauty and power that one can appreciate 
— if one can “see” it. In the main, all elements unite to produce a 
single clarified expression. To “see” and appreciate the Noh, one 
must bear in mind that the emotion is always fixed upon the idea, 
not upon the personality. 

The author has come to appreciate the Noh drama mainly 
through a knowledge of what it is. In this paper he presents a fairly 
sharply drawn picture of: (1) the origin of the Noh drama, (2) 
early playwrights and their themes, (3) classification of the plays, 
(4) the theatre, stage, and structure, (5) actors, musicians, and 
dancers, and (6) the technique in “seeing” the Noh drama. Fol- 
lowing this, an analysis of the material is presented and treated 
with the aim to improve appreciation of the Noh drama. 


ORIGIN OF THE NOH! DRAMA 


A number of fragmentary sources treat the origin of the Noh 
drama. Only a few sources develop the subject fully. Among the 
best known are those listed in the subsequent paragraphs in this 
paper. 

According to Freedly and Reeves,” the classic and composed 
Noh form is compounded of poetry and prose coupled with music 
and the dance and is no longer than the average one-act play. They 
point out, too, that this Noh drama comes out of the religious 
Kagura, a pantominic dance of legendary origin which arises from 
the Shintd worship. 

Waley! is in almost total agreement with Freedly and Reeves. He 
says that by the middle of the fourteenth century a performance 
called Dengaku no No had developed into a kind of opera in which 
the performers alternately danced and recited. Also at this time an- 





*Chairman Department of Speech and Drama, Grambling College. 
1Reference is made in the literature to “Noh,” “No,” and “Nd” as the 
same drama. It will appear likewise in this paper, depending on the reference 
used. 
*George Freedly and John A. Reeves, A History of the Theatre (New 
York, 1941), 688. 
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other form of N6 came into prominence: the Sarugaku or “monkey- 
music.” It was originally connected with the Shintd song-dance or 
Kagura. 

In the event some interprising readers should want to attach a 
greater significance of Chinese origin to the term Sarugaku, which 
is often found written with characters meaning “scattered music,” it 
should probably be pointed out that there is not found any evidence 
that Sarugaku comes from China. It seems the Japanese were often 
known to give their phrases a Chinese air. 

A quotation from Waley? may give the point of departure most 
needed now. 


Toward the middle of the fourteenth century the Sarugaku 
no No had become a serious dramatic performance, the rival 
of Dengaku, differing from it chiefly in the fact that the 
actors (instead of sitting in a row while they recited and then 
getting up to dance in silence) sang while they performed 
the action of the piece, being aided, after 1420 A. D., by a 
chorus which sang the words for them during the most ener- 
getic parts of their dancing and miming. During the four- 
teenth century the term N6 had implied Dengaku; but from 
about 1430 onwards it has meant Sarugaku. 


It seems safe at this point to say that the Noh play consists of 
a dance preceded by a dialogue which explains the significance of 
the dance or introduces circumstances which lead naturally to the 
dancing of it. 


EARLY WRITERS ON NOH DRAMA 


There is general agreement between Sobel,> Waley® and Al- 
lardyce? on the outstanding writers and dramatists of the Noh 
drama. According to these writers, Kwanami Kiyotsugu (133- 
1384) and Seami Motokiyo (1363-1444 A. D.) were the dominant 
literary figures in the writing of the N6 drama. 

Of the eight hundred-odd extent scripts, of which about two 
hundred and fifty are regularly played, nearly half are found to 
have been written before the seventeenth century; compositions in 





%Arthur Waley, The No Plays of Japan (London, 1921), 319. 

*Ibid., 16-17. 

®Bernard Sobel (de.), The Theatre Handbook (New York, 1948), 253-257. 
*Waley, 19. 

"Nicholl Allardyce, World Drama (New York, 1950), 647. 
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the styles of the older master are still created in modern times, and 
numerous texts come from the eighteenth century. Even so, the 
general themes of these plays have not changed. The only thing 
that seems to have changed fundamentally is the general appeal of 
the performance. 

Originally the plays were hieratic, and hence fairly widely popu- 
lar, causing Seami to make the following statement: 


The perfect actor is he who can win certain praise alike in 
palaces, temples and villages, or even at festivals held in the 
shrines of the remotest provinces.? 


Today, the Noh productions have become almost exclusively 
aristocratic, or so says Allardyce,® even while retaining their antique 
forms. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE NOH PLAYS 


In order that one may better understand what sort of subjects are 
treated in the Noh plays, they are listed here and classified: 


I. The “God Piece” (Kami-Mono) or the Second Actor’s 
Noh (Waki-Noh) 
II. The “Battle Piece” (Shura-Mono) 
Ill. The “Wig Piece” or the “Woman Piece” (Katsura- 
Mono) 
IV. The “Lunatic Piece” (Kurui-Mono) and the “Revenge 
Piece” (Onroyo-Mono) 
V. The “Earthly Piece” (Genzai-Mono) 
VI. The “Last Piece” (Kiri-N6h-Mono) 

The “God Piece” (Kami-Mono). Interestingly enough the prin- 
cipal theme of this play lies in praising the virtue and dignity of a 
god. It may be referred to as the Second Actor’s Noh (Waki Noh). 
It gets its latter name because, at the beginning of the performance, 
the Second Actor, dressed as a Shint6-Priest or an official with his 
Companions, makes his Ceremonial appearance on the Stage. 

In the first scene the god appears in the form of a man — gen- 
erally an old man —and converses with an itinerant Shintd-Priest 
or a despatched official and narrates to him the history of the 
foundation of a shrine. 





®Ibid., 657. 
*Toyoichiro Nogami, Japanese Noh Plays (Boston, 1943), 66. 
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It is further called the “God Piece” because in the latter scene 
the god reveals his true form to the visitors and shows them the god 
dance. 

The “Battle Piece” (Shura-Mono). In these plays pathetic 
scenes of battle-fields are described, and their chief characters are 
either nobles of the Heike clan or brave warriors of the Genki. 
Here they do not appear in their true form from the beginning. 
Instead, they appear in the form of common men (mostly old men) 
and give visitors—as a rule traveling monks — reminiscences of 
bygone days. . 

In the latter scene of this play these common men reveal them- 
selves as handsome nobles or brave warriors and narrate their 
tragic end. 

The “Wig Piece” or the “Woman Piece.” Most plays of this 
group aim at the introduction of a beautiful young woman who 
dances a graceful dance. Sometimes, however, a very old woman 
(almost a hundred years old) is introduced, and occasionally the 
spirit of a plant (the spirit of an aged cherry tree) appears in the 
form of an old man and dances, 

The “Woman Piece” (Katsura-Mono) or Katsura is a wig in 
which a male actor impersonates a female. These plays are in this 
group because of the resemblance of their dances to those of the 
female impersonators. The special feature of a play of this group is 
that it is above all rich in lyrical expressions, the meaning of which 
is shown by the dances. 

The “Lunatic Piece” (Kurui-Mono) and the “Revenge Piece” 
(Onryo-Mono). In the Lunatic plays usually a mad woman is pre- 
sented; sometimes a madman. 

In case it is the mad woman the situation is one in which a 
mother who loses her child goes mad or a woman who loses her 
senses through yearning for her lover. Nogami?® points out that in 
the plays which chiefly express strong revengeful emotions there 
are some in which the subject is a woman entertaining a hostile 
feeling towards man for his infidelity. He further states that some 
of these plays are based on the theme of a man having enmity 
toward a woman because of unfaithfulness. 

The “Earth Piece” (Genzai-Mono). Unlike most Noh plays 
those of this group depict living persons taking the leading roles. 





*Ibid., 35. 
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It is customary in most Noh plays for the ghosts of the dead to be 
given a prominent part. That, of course, accounts for the name 
given to the group. Probably the most noticeable difference of this 
group of plays to most of the other groups is that these are com- 
paratively dramatic; the others are either epic or lyrical. 

The “Last Piece’ (Kiri-Noéh-Mono). The title is suggestive; 
featured in this group are plays in which supernatural beings, de- 
mons, goblins, and foxes appear and perform special dances. 

Make-up and Masks in the Noh Plays. Masks are used instead 
of make-up. One of the distinguishing features of the Noh is the 
use of masks. They offer a great convenience to the actors in 
changing sex and age in playing their roles and in the impersona- 
tion of supernatural beings. At one point in his book on masks 
Nogami?! says that in this respect the Noh resembles the ancient 
classical Greek plays. Almost in the same breadth he says that it 
can justly be claimed, however, that in workmanship and dramatic 
effect the Noh masks are superior to those of the Greek plays. 


THE THEATRE, STAGE, AND STRUCTURE 


Authorities in the field are all in general agreement on the thea- 
tre. For this paper, the descriptions given by Freedly and Reeves? 
are used. The author, however, has devised his own arrangement 
for presentation. The playhouses or theatres in which the N6 are 
acted (including stage and structure) are built as follows: 


1. The pointed roof over the stage resembles that of a Japa- 
nese temple; it is supported by four pillars, each of which 
has a name and a special significance in the staging of 
these plays: 

a. Shite-bashira: the First Actor’s pillar (by which he 
enters from the bridge and is the point where he be- 
gins his performance). 

b. Waki-bashira: the Second Actor’s pillar (diagonally 
opposite first). 

c. Fue-bashira: the Flutist’s pillar (behind the second 
pillar). 

2. The green room and mirror-room (Kagami-No-Ma) are 
the same. This is utilized as a dressing room. 

3. The stage is wooden, eighteen feet square. 





“Tbid., 27. 
*2Freedly and Reeves, 198. 
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The stage is open to the audience on three sides. 

There is a narrow extension on stage-left for the clowns 
or singers and another narrow extension at the back for 
the prompter and musicians. 

Situated in front of the bridge are the First, Second, and 
Third pine trees. They are known as: 

a. Ichi-No-Matsu 

b. Ni-No-Matsu 

c. San-No-Matsu 

The actor enters the stage by the bridge (Nashi-gakari) 
which is an open corridor with railings on either side. 
There is a ladder leading down from the front of the stage 
(it is not used in the action). 


. The acting area is separated from the audience by a 


pebble path. 

There is a five-colored curtain located at the fartherest 
stage right of bridge which the actor lifts with two bam- 
boo sticks when he enters from: 

a. The off-stage 

b. When he exits to the green room 

There is a large pine tree painted on the back wall of 
the stage. 

The potted trees mark the position when an actor is play- 
ing on the bridge. They are symbols for: 

a. Heaven 

b. Earth 

c. Humanity 

The theatre and the stage are built according to an ex- 
tremely exact formula. 


It is easy to see that the stage used for the Noh productions is 
of the simplest type. Emphasis is on the symbolic, not the realistic 


ACTORS, MUSICIANS, AND DANCERS 


Actors and Acting. It is revealed on close examination of the 
literature that the Noh play began with one Actor: Shite. And at 
a later time the Second Actor, Waki, was added. Now each of these 
is accompanied by other actors who, according to Freedly and 
Reeves,13 are called Tsure, or by a boy called Ko-Kata. 

The actors, all men, are trained in their art from infancy. With 
them every smallest gesture is made to yield significance. Al- 
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lardyce!* says that by the subtlest movement of a fan an emotion 
is conveyed and an inner story revealed by a stylized movement of 
the arm. As further strength to this point, Freedly and Reeves!5 
say that the acting is highly stylized and the movements are care- 
fully rhythmical. 

In contra-distinction to some of the ABC’s of acting and actors 
in western theatre, in all of the recognized schools of the Noh there 
is an insistence upon the utmost fidelity to traditional practice, part- 
ly handed down from actor-father to actor-son and partly described 
and codified in written texts. Allardyce® says that traditional 
practice insists, like the Chinese, on the utmost of conventionalism, 
with the use of properties which merely suggest, and by no means 
represent, the real objects supposed to be involved in the action. 

Music in the Noh. Music plays a relatively minor role in the 
Noh Drama. The statement by Waley!? supports this position 
when he says the piercing N6 flute intervenes only at stated inter- 
vals, particularly at the beginning, and at the end of the plays. 

In the matter of stage positions of the musicians, next to the 
flute-player sit the two hand-drummers, one plays with the bare 
hands, the other with a thimbled finger. Next, and last, is the big- 
drum, which rests on the ground and is played with a stick. Waley1% 
says the drummers have the nerves of the audience in their hands. 
By a sudden accelerando they can create an atmosphere of extreme 
tension. 

The music of the Noh has no independent existence as music but 
simply supplies a background to the dancing and recitation. 

The Dance in the Noh. The dance in the Noh has gradually 
moved “dance” to “drama”; however, in virtualy all Noh plays 
dance, consisting usually of slow steps and solemn gestures, is in 
cluded. 

Fenollosa!® says the most certainly Japanese element of the 
drama is the scared dance in the Shintd temples; that this is a 
kind of pantomime, and represents the action of a local god on his 





Allardyce, 651. 

15Freedly and Reeves, 198. 

Allardyce, 651. 

*Waley, 29. 

187bid., 29. 

1°Ernest Fenollosa and Ezra Pounds, Néh or Accomplishment (New York, 
1916), 268. 
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first appearance to men. 

To emphasize the Shint6 dance more fully it seems quite prob- 
able that the following vivid description by Fenollosa is helpful. He 
says: 

This dance takes the form of a dignified pantomime. It is 

not an abstract kicking or whirling, not a mere dervish frenzy, 

but is full of meaning, representing divine situations and 
emotions, artistically, with restraint and with the chastening 

of a conventional beauty, which makes every posture of the 

whole body-head, trunk, hand, and feet, harmonious in line, 

and all the transitions from posture to posture, balanced and 
graceful in line. . . .2° 

The three sources of the Noh found in all the literature in 
order of their influence are: (1) the Shintd god dance, (2) the 
warrior court dance, and (3) the Buddhist scared pantomime. 

It appears that the first period of Japanese civilization supplied 
that chance element for the Noh, that is, the dance. From there we 
go to the second period which supplied the beginnings of the literary 
texts; and, subsequently to the third period, beginning with the 
thirteenth century which marked the rise of the military classes and 
a new range of dramatic motives. 


TECHNIQUE IN “SEEING” THE NOH 


There is a technique in seeing the Noh. The point is not so 
much that of seeing the play in production as it is a case of “seeing” 
the literature: as a body of literature filled with power and beauty. 
In the former case — seeing a production — it is hardly possible 
that such an opportunity will soon be forthcoming to the Western 
student. As of this writing, there are not now in this country any 
reputable companies doing the Noh. In the latter case, however, 
much valuable literature, and a commendable number of Noh plays 
are now available. 

There are a few things of importance to keep in mind if one 
should see a production of the Noh, or in “seeing” the Noh when 
reading it. Of most importance, perhaps, are the following: 


1. There are two kinds of Noh plays: One concentrates on 
sight; the other concentrates on sound. 
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2. There are two parts to a Noh play: One part is visual, and 
one part is auditory. 
3. In a formal Noh play there are two scenes: (1) the “fore” 
scene and (2) the “after” scene. 
a. In the “fore” scene the First Actor (Shite) enters the 
Stage in the form of an ordinary man. 
b. In the “after” scene he (the First Actor) enters the 
Stage in his true form. 
c. The Actor is differently attired in these two scenes al- 
though representing one character. 


It may be remembered from an earlier reference in this paper 
that most of the plays of the “God Piece,” the “Battle Piece,” the 
“Woman Piece” and the “Last Piece” are in this form. Nogami? 
says, though, that in other Noh plays an Actor plays different char- 
acters in each of the two scenes. He says further that in some 
plays the First Actor stays on the Stage till the end of the per- 
formance. This is a case in which the whole play has but a single 
scene and no recess, 

In still another type of play it sometimes happens that the 
First Actor remains off for the greater part of the play and appears 
in the last part only. The Second Actor (Waki) seems to take the 
chief role, and the First Actor appears to keep him company. 

There are certain similarities in the “Earthly Piece,” the “Luna- 
tic Piece,” and the “Revenge Piece.” In these plays the First Actor 
tries to stay on the stage as much as he can and acts throughout the 
play without recess. 

One may roughly divide the Noh plays into two classes: (1) two 
scene pieces and (2) one scene pieces. The latter is the more dra- 
matic. In some of these the actor hardly moves; the object of this 
device is to appeal to the ear rather than to the eye. In other plays 
there is a great deal of action. Those containing the most action are 
Mai (dances). Some plays are danced gravely in order to show the 
dignity of god; some are danced quietly in order to represent female 
beauty; and others are intended to express strong emotion and are 
danced at great speed. 

Finally, the acting is important only in terms of one’s ability to 
interpret it. A few more points that may be of importance and help 
one to “see” the Noh play with a greater appreciation are these: 
(1) the voice of the actor is pitched abnormally high or low to 
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serve as contrast to the musical background of the Samisen; (2) 
the thumping of the feet on the wooden floor coupled with the mu- 
sic enhances the ghostly quality of these performances; (3) the 
sterotyped expressions of the masks (fifteen standard kinds) can 
never change; (4) the gait is artificial (it is imitative of Marion- 
ettes); (5) the movement from one pose into another is a studied 
part of the performance; (6) the actor signifies the end of his play- 
ing by tapping on the stage floor with his foot; (7) actors who 
act as property-men are dressed in black; and (8) the use of the 
fan is an important adjunct of acting technique. 


SUMMARY-ANALYSIS 


The author believes that when one “sees” the Noh he appreciates 
its quality, because the beauty and power of the Noh Drama lie in 
seeing it. All elements unite to produce a single clarified impres- 
sion. The emotion is always fixed upon the idea, not upon the 
personality. 








THE SECOND AFFIRMATIVE SPEECH 
ELTON ABERNATHY* 


By the very nature of the subject and the potentially interested 
audience, one who dares to speak about debate is becoming himself 
liable for a debate. Particularly is this true when the topic con- 
cerns the duties of the affirmative team, All debaters are ready at 
the drop of a time card to challenge any doubt regarding the “obli- 
gations of the affirmative.” Yet that is precisely what I am about 
to do. 

I have listened to hundreds of debates in which it was charged 
that one side had not fulfilled its obligations. Most often it is a 
negative speaker who is vigorously maintaining that his opponents 
have not “proved there is a need for government ownership” or that 
no “workable plan” has been presented. I am particularly distressed 
by the latter charge because it is often accompanied by a demand 
that the affirmative go into great details of exactly how a mighty 
political, social, or economic structure will be built, maintained, and 
operated, and what the certain results will be. Since I am only a 
fallible human who cannot even predict what will happen next week 
with any degree of accuracy, I am further annoyed when the obliging 
affirmative speaker answers with the minutea of a “plan” he and 
his partner have “cooked up.” “Our plan,” he coldly informs us, 
“is to buy these companies with government bonds, maturing in 
9% years, with 6% interest. They will be run by a board in each 
state under twelve regional boards, composed of seven directors each 
and all under one bureau in Washington whose directors will be ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of the Senate and the 
advice of the several state governors.” So on it goes in greater de- 
tail ad nauseum, and ends with the sweeping demand that the “Nega- 
tive debate us on our plan.” 

The whole problem is made more complicated by an occasional 
affirmative team which admits having no “plan” and wonders aloud 
why one is necessary. Then the debate leaves the original question 
entirely and becomes a harangue over the “obligations of the affir- 
mative.” 





*Professor of Speech, Southwest Texas State College. Presented at the an- 
nual convention of the Southern Speech Association (1953), Greenville, South 
Carolina. 
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I have examined virtually all of the authoritative textbooks on 
debate and find that this problem has been almost completely 
ignored. Therefore, as good debaters would say, “the issue remains” 
as follows: when debating a question of policy, assuming that the 
first affirmative has pointed to evils in our present system, and has 
stated and defined the proposal (proposition) at hand, what remains 
for the second affirmative speaker to do? 

It seems to me that his first logical step is to attempt to estab- 
lish probability that the proposed change will correct present evils. 
(I use the word “probability” advisedly, because I do not believe 
it can ever be “proved” that any given social, economic, or political 
proposal will correct any given problem.) How, then, is this prob- 
ability to be established? Certainly not by dreaming up and pro- 
posing an intricate, tricky “plan.” I have heard some that would 
be laughed out of any court of law or legislative hall in the land. 
Rather it would seem that the affirmative should refer again to the 
debate proposition. If it calls for fair employment legislation, then 
does it seem likely that such legislation, as usually conceived, would 
solve the problems already discussed? A dozen examples of FEPC 
in operation, or proposed bills, are available. The finest legal brains 
have been employed in drafting the bills and laws. Why not sup- 
pose that the framers of the current debate topic meant that sort of 
legislation? Yet, at the same time, why must any one particular 
bill be “the plan?” Certainly the whole theory of FEPC, any FEPC 
is debatable enough, and requires so much proving that wasting half 
of a main speech giving detailed operational procedure is blundering. 

Interscholastic or intercollegiate debate is supposed to have its 
counterpart in ordinary affairs of democratic government. Yet those 
who argued strenuously for the use of Formosan troops in Korea 
never wasted time explaining that these Chinese would go in destroy- 
ers rather than cruisers, use bi-lingual liaison secretaries, and be 
organized into regimental combat teams, under two major and three 
brigadier generals. 

Not to belabor the point further, I am convinced that the best 
way to establish probability that the change would alleviate the 
evils is to discuss its broad outlines and past experience with similar 
legislation, rather than devoting the debate to an affirmative “plan” 
that has been tinkered up by student debaters or their coach. 

Normally the affirmative has another obligation. It is a rare 
proposal that has not been called socialistic or somehow subversive 
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to good government. Therefore, the second affirmative speaker will 
need to defend his proposal as not being the producer of worse evils 
than it is designed to correct. This is the point at which some de- 
baters resort to a “plan.” ‘Yet, I observe again that it seems much 
more important to defend the theory, the principles, of most de- 
batable proposals than it is to defend or attack one particular ver- 
sion. Three years ago I heard some debaters become so involved in 
the question of what to do about Jugoslavia that they ignored com- 
pletely the question of whether or not we should organize a non- 
communist union. 

I, of course, am ready to admit that some debate questions de- 
mand more of a plan than others; however, consider the disadvan- 
tages incurred by the affirmative team which spends a major seg- 
ment of time showing exactly how the proposed change would be 
set up and operated: 

1. They have less time to convince the audience that we want 
any version at all of the affirmative proposal. 

2. Each added detail will usually lose audience support. Let us 
say a speaker is arguing for “Free Enterprise” before 100 
people. When he first states his thesis 90 will agree with him. 
When he says that this involves establishing a new cabinet 
post, the Secretary of Free Enterprise, he loses 15 supporters. 
When he adds that the bureau should be divided into 5 sec- 
tions he drops another 10. When he urges that an agent of 
this bureau be placed in each county, 15 more desert him. 
And when “his plan” is that all this must be done immedi- 
ately, with at least 1/3 of the officials being women, another 
15 refuses to go along. What started as a majority has now 
become a minority. 

3. Almost every added detail can be made the butt of ridicule 
by one’s opponents, 

4. Unless they have chosen the best possible plan they have 
weakened their case. 

Therefore, I say that certain criteria should guide the second af- 
firmative speaker as he ponders the problem of presenting a plan 
for the organization and operation of his proposal: 

1. Is it necessary that I present any sort of a plan in order to 
establish the probability that my proposal is feasible and desirable? 
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2. If the answer is yes, then are there similar plans in success- 
ful operation to which I can point? 

3. If none are in operation, then have plans been proposed by 
expert students of this question? 

4. If I must invent a totally new organization and procedure, 
what constitutes the least number of details I must include? 

It is my judgment that entirely too much attention is usually 
paid to plan by both affirmative and negative. The great social, 
economic, and political questions of our day can better be discussed 
in terms of their desirability in principle. Rarely indeed can even 
this be adequately explored in a single hour. 











A PROCEEDINGS REPORT OF THE TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The twenty-third annual convention of the Southern Speech As- 
sociation convened in Greenville, South Carolina, the first week in 
April, 1953. First came the annual Forensic Tournament, directed 
by Frank B. Davis of Auburn on March 30 through April 1. The 
convention followed on April 2 and 3, together with the annual 
Congress of Human Relations directed by P. Melville Larson of 
Texas Tech. Three workshops on Saturday, April 4, rounded out 
the week: the Southern Regional American Educational Theatre 
Association Workshop; Workshop in Speech and Hearing Disorders; 
and the Southern Regional American Forensic Association Work- 
shop. The initials of the committee member responsible for the 
report follow each unit; unsigned units are by the chairman. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


TEACHING OF ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. Waldo W. Braden 
of Louisiana State served as chairman for one of the two sectional 
meetings convening at nine Thursday morning. Elton Abernathy 
described the elementary course in debate at Southwest Texas State 
Teachers. It aims to prepare teachers by giving them practical 
experience in debating, by helping them acquire good speech habits, 
and by making them alert and discriminating citizen leaders. T. 
Earle Johnson of Alabama called “the good old days” a misnomer, 
but thought we lost something when home-and-home debates went 
out of style. He described a one-week trip by four persons from 
Baton Rouge to Gainesville for a single formal debate, complete 
with all the trimmings. 

Mary Louise Gehring of Mississippi Southern thought the de- 
bate course should contain both theory and practice, giving class 
members opportunity to engage in debate as well as study its prin- 
ciples. Norman Mattis of North Carolina thought that debate as 
now conducted has little place in liberal arts training. William 
Smith of Auburn said that most teachers of debate and discussion 
believe in co-ordinating classroom study with co-curricular practice; 
the question is how well they practice their belief. 

Open Forum. Betty May Collins of Memphis Technical High 
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served as chairman for the open forum in which everyone was in- 
vited to make suggestions for improvement of the SSA. Charles 
Getchell of Mississippi listened for suggestions for the 1954 con- 
vention; Delwin B. Dusenbury of Florida wanted help in extending 
SSA services; in the absence of Editor Howard Townsend of Texas, 
H. P. Constans of Florida took note of suggested improvements in 
the Southern Speech Journal. 

Liveliest discussion in the forum centered around two subjects. 
The first was ways and means for drawing more elementary and 
secondary teachers into membership and attendance at SSA conven- 
tions. Because such teachers often cannot get time off or expense 
money unless they have official duties, someone proposed that some 
such official designation as “delegate” be created. Another sug- 
gestion discussed at length was the desirability of printing a complete 
directory of SSA membership in the Journal. Many SSA members, 
it was pointed out, are not members of other directory-publishing 
organizations. A mimeographed directory did not seem satisfactory, 
and the consensus seemed to be that the Journal should undertake 
that responsibility—F. A. C. 

First GENERAL SESSION. Batsell Barrett Baxter of David Lips- 
comb, president of the SSA, introduced Dr. Dotson M. Nelson, Jr., 
of the First Baptist Church in Greenville to give the invocation. An 
address of welcome by Mayor J. Kenneth Cass followed. H. T. 
Ficken, visiting professor at Furman University, talked on “What 
It Means To Be a Teacher,” saying that it means interest in the 
welfare of the student, high ethical character, and pride in the 
teaching profession. President Baxter asked “Who Should Teach 
Speech?” answering that the speech teacher should be a good speak- 
er, a healthy individual, and a religious man. J. Jeffery Auer of 
Virginia, speaking on “Growing Through the Years,” said that the 
teacher of speech should strive to improve his teaching techniques, 
conduct research (not always for publication) to improve himself 
and his profession, and participate in regional and national speech 
associations—B.B. 

SEMINAR IN GRADUATE STUDY AND RESEARCH. Introducing the 
subject and the participants, Chairman Dallas Dickey of Florida 
pointed out that only four per cent of Ph.D. degrees in speech are 
awarded by Southern universities. Increasing the quantity and 
improving the quality of research are twin problems facing graduate 
departments in the South. 

The Graduate Record Examination in Speech came in for con- 
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siderable discussion. Claude Shaver of LSU said his department 
plans to experiment for several years before deciding how best to 
use it. J. Jeffrey Auer added that Virginia uses the examination 
diagnostically. Charles Getchell said its utility will be in doubt 
until we know much more about the examination and its capabili- 
ties. T. Earle Johnson of Alabama said the examination covers such 
a wide area in considerable detail that it would be unfair to give 
this test to most seniors to determine their capability at graduate 
study. 

Other problems include admission standards (most schools re- 
quire a B average in the major, though occasionally students are 
admitted provisionally), course requirements (several men pointed 
out that undergraduate students are frequently deficient in one or 
more basic areas such as phonetics or public speaking), transfer 
students (Dickey said that many students entering graduate study 
at Florida must make up from one to four courses without credit), 
and the training of graduate students for teaching. At Virginia and 
Florida graduate students lecture to undergraduate students while 
members of the graduate faculty listen in and make suggestions. 
Participants agreed that the use of graduate students as teachers 
should be discouraged or at least carefully supervised—F.A.C. 

BEGINNING CouRSE IN SPEECH. Donald H. Ecroyd of Alabama 
served as chairman for this sectional meeting. Mrs. Frances Cobbs 
of Anniston High in Alabama talked on the problem of combining 
group and individual instruction in speech classes. The prime re- 
quirement, she thought, was recognition of the need for diagnosing 
individual differences and applying techniques useful for meeting 
needs. To these should be added such group exercises as discussion, 
choral reading, and plays. Ollie Backus of Alabama talked about 
application of the principles of human dynamics to teaching speech, 
suggesting that they offered greatest hope for attacking “stage- 
fright.” Perhaps the best cure lies in the cooperation of the group 
in helping the individual orient himself to that group. Thomas R. 
Lewis of Florida State described two approaches to the teaching of 
listening: “pin-point” attacks on the many factors contributing to 
listening skill; the shotgun or broadside approach of listening exer- 
cises and tests. Either approach requires an adequate explanation 
of how to listen and what to listen for—T.R.L. 

SPEECH FOR ReLicious Workers. A number of students from 
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Bob Jones University, which claims 1200 prospective preachers, at- 
tended and took part in this session arranged by Fred Barton of 
Abilene Christian. Elton Abernathy of Southwest Texas State 
Teachers spoke on traditional concepts of speech training for the 
preacher, relying heavily on the surveys of homiletic theory by Bar- 
ton, Abernathy, and Lambertson. Many writers on homiletics, he 
noted, assumed speech training as part of the education of preach- 
ers. Gregg Phifer of Florida State surveyed rhetorical studies of 
seven great American preachers: Beecher, Brooks, Campbell, Ed- 
wards, Parker, Simpson, and Witherspoon. Seven factors were re- 
ported as important in their speech training: formal education, 
parental influence, reading, speech classes and extracurricular work, 
listening, writing, and travel. Charles A. McGlon of Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary commented that many theological students 
probably preached while they studied, and that literary societies 
were active in theological schools by 1819. Lester Hale of Florida 
suggested that ministers include in their speech education voice 
training, discussion techniques, oral reading, parliamentary proce- 
dure, radio and TV techniques, audio-visual aids, and a sense of 
the dramatic. 

PROGRAMS AND RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING, John E. 
Paul of Mississippi served as chairman. William C. Geer of the 
Tennessee Department of Public Health described the history and 
administration of the cooperative program sponsored by Vanderbilt, 
the Tennessee Department of Public Health, and several Tennessee 
civic organizations and state bureaus. Ever since special service 
legislation was first passed in 1947, the Tennessee cooperative pro- 
gram in speech and hearing has steadily grown. 

Lester Hale read a paper by Darrel J. Mase of Florida describ- 
ing the coordinated program of clinical service developed in Gaines- 
ville. Clinical services for psychological, marriage and family, speech 
and hearing, and remedial reading problems are all quartered and 
administered as a unit by the Dean of Student Welfare. 

Jesse J. Villarreal of Texas discussed the possibilities of develop- 
ing a language scale for use with cases of delayed speech. Without 
such a scale it is difficult to make accurate judgments concerning 
improvements by such persons. Two dimensions proposed for this 
scale are articulation ability and vocabulary size. Preliminary work, 
said Villarreal, indicates the feasibility of such a scale. 
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Jack L. Bangs of the Houston Speech and Hearing Center dis- 
cussed recruiting testing in hearing and its implications. After de- 
fining terms and reviewing the literature, Bangs described tests made 
at his Center to determine the practicality and reliability of several 
methods. He concluded that the simplest and least expensive was 
probably the most reliable: the range-of-comfortable-loudness type 
of test. Next was the Denes-Naunton test of differential thresholds, 
followed by the Békésy method and the Liischer-Zwislocki method. 

—F.A.C. 

OrAL INTERPRETATION. A large crowd attended the sectional 
meeting on the basic course in oral interpretation, for which Esther 
L. Schwerman of Duke served as chairman. John Van Meter of 
Florida said “there is nothing new in the field of interpretation, but 
good ideas are sometimes forgotten.”” The basic course should aim 
at personal development of the student, and toward this end Van 
Meter described assignments he uses: expository prose, descriptive 
prose, ballads, lyrics, narrative prose requiring characterization. 
Dorothy Hadley of Mississippi divided her talk into the familiar 
divisions of impression and expression, insisting that long sounds 
(vowels) should be prolonged and short sounds (consonants) clipped. 

Kermit Hunter of North Carolina climaxed the session by dis- 
cussing practical problems of the outdoor theater. As a playwright 
he described some of his writing and producing problems. For in- 
stance, he said that dialect can be suggested quickly in the first four 
or five speeches and then largely ignored except for an occasional 
dialect or unusual word to add spice to the lines. 

GRADUATE TRAINING. Meeting at the same time was the section 
on Graduate Training arranged by Donald H. Ecroyd of Alabama. 
A great many representatives of institutions offering graduate train- 
ing in speech gathered with a few graduate students or prospective 
graduate students in the Grand Ball Room of the Poinsett Hotel. 

CONVENTION BANQUET. At the convention banquet at the Wom- 
an’s College of Furman University, the principal speaker was H. P. 
Constans of Florida, who presented “A Speech Point of View.” Suc- 
cessful teaching of speech is more than knowledge of subject matter 
and the ability to teach that subject matter. The teacher of speech 
is a member of several communities: the department, the college, 
and the city where he does his work. He must enjoy participating in 
many activities outside the classroom as well as activities within 
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the classroom, A successful teacher or administrator in the field of 
speech must be a scholar, a gentleman, and a friend of man.—T.R.L. 

After the banquet a large audience of students and faculty at- 
tended “The Knight of the Burning Pestle” presented by the Fur- 
man University Theatre Guild under the direction of Dorothy 
Richey. After-theatre coffee followed in the Long Parlor of the 
Ramsay Fine Arts Auditorium. 

Fripay BrEAKFAsts. Three schools — Wake Forest, South Car- 
olina, and Mississippi Southern — were represented at the annual 
Pi Kappa Delta breakfast. A letter was read from Provincial Gov- 
ernor Mrs. John Melzer urging attendance at the national tourna- 
ment the following week in Kalamazoo, Michigan. Ten schools were 
represented at the Tau Kappa: Alpha breakfast: Alabama, Auburn, 
Duke, Florida, Florida State, Furman, Louisiana State, Mississippi, 
Murray State, and Vanderbilt. In the election of officers, Joe Weth- 
erby of Duke was elected Governor, William Smith of Auburn was 
chosen Vice-Governor, and McDonald Held of Furman became the 
new Secretary-Treasurer. 

AUTHORITIES MEET THE Critics. Joseph Baldwin of Mississippi 
served as chairman for the fourth sectional meeting on the theater, 
in which three speakers discussed problems of selecting, directing, 
and staging the play. 

Dorothy Richey of Furman felt that too many good plays are 
disregarded by directors because they seem too technical for pro- 
duction. Using a spotlight is a partial answer to this problem, 
while it is possible to revert to a bare stage if necessary. Realism 
is not essential; a good job can be done in formalistic settings. 
Only one question of prime importance must be answered in select- 
ing the play, “Is the play good?” Kenneth Reardon of Duke 
stressed interpreting the play. Good readers sometimes fail to 
progress as the play develops while poorer readers move forward 
with the play. Directors should beware of stifling actors by too 
much direction. Paul Camp of Georgia used a traveling group as 
an example to show that a formal set is not always necessary to 
put on a finished production. 

Emmy Lou Patton of Central High in Jackson, Mississippi, Eu- 
nice Horne of Robert E. Lee High in Jacksonville, Florida, and Laura 
McInnis of Greenville High in Greenville, South Carolina, served 
as critics meeting the authorities in the discussion period. Many 
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pertinent questions were raised, but as usual time did not permit 
the speakers to answer questions raised from the viewpoint of the 
high school director—W.P.D. 

RuHEToric. Carroll Ellis of David Lipscomb presided over the 
sectional meeting in rhetoric. Discussing the ethical proof em- 
ployed by the educator, David Starr Jordan, William S. Smith of 
Auburn emphasized the role of Jordan’s early religious training and 
forensic activities in developing his ability as a speaker. Donald 
Ecroyd of Alabama discussed research facilities in public address 
in his state, reporting also on his project to preserve old newspapers 
and records. Ira North of David Lipscomb described the speech 
training of James Garfield, pointing to his experience as a debater 
and preacher as a contribution to his later campaign speaking. 
Hardy Perritt of Florida told about the speaking situation con- 
fronting Robert Barnwell Rhett and related Rhett’s attitude toward 
slavery to conditions in South Carolina at that time.—C.E. 

PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION. Thomas R. Lewis of Florida 
State served as chairman for the small sectional meeting in com- 
munication. Francis Cartier of Florida State opened the session 
with a discussion of “Problems in the General Theory of Communi- 
cations.” The one motive common to all acts of communication, said 
Cartier, is the replication of memories. The communicator, there- 
fore, manipulates attention in such a way as to call up in the listener 
one old memory after another so that he sees new relationships. 
Earl Wynn, in charge of the communications center at North Caro- 
lina, discussed the mass media of communication, with special em- 
phasis on educational television. If the potentialities of the mass 
media are to be realized, educators must do the job, he thought. 

SPEECH CorRECTION. Ollie Backus of Alabama served as chair- 
man for a symposium on the adequacy of present training for spe- 
cific jobs in speech correction. Introducing the panel members, 
Backus said there should be continuous growth and development in 
training programs and that therapists in the field play an important 
part in his growth. Katherine Wall of the Atlanta Junior League 
School for Speech Correction discussed the broad range of study 
needed for coping successfully with the social and emotional prob- 
lems of the deaf child. Martin Spielberg of the Arlington County 
Public Schools stressed the need for both theory and practice for 
professional growth: “Learning by Doing.” 
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Third speaker on the panel, Murray M. Halfond of the Duke 
University Hospital, emphasized the need for counseling techniques, 
administrative ability, and good public relations. John Mader of 
Alabama College, speaking from the viewpoint of teacher training, 
said that the student’s program should be broad enough to include 
the points of view of all leaders in the field. He stressed the need 
for a variety of case work, internship in residential speech schools, 
and study in administrative procedure and public relations —L.D.D. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION. Charles M. Getchell of Mississippi, 
president-elect of the Southern Speech Association, presided over the 
second general section Friday morning. Five panel members con- 
sidered the ‘Responsibilities of the Teacher of Speech —Ethical, 
Moral, and Religious”: Lester L. Hale of Florida, Sara Lowrey of 
Furman, Charles McGlon of Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Leona Scott of Arkansas State Teachers, and Irving Stover of Stet- 
son. 

The panel emphasized the religious obligations of the speech 
teacher. McGlon pointed out that church membership and the spe- 
cific background of the teacher do make a difference in his treat- 
ment of religion. Lowrey thought that we are in more danger 
through keeping silent on religion than by speaking out. Stover re- 
minded his listeners that the church at one time used drama to teach 
religion. Since we see truths differently as we change ourselves, 
members of a play cast may be encouraged to study the religious 
attitudes and backgrounds of the characters. Scott said that the 
attitudes of prospective teachers have changed in the last ten years. 
Because of public pressure and community censure, they are re- 
luctant to express themselves on religious matters, afraid of being 
thought different. She posed the question, “How can we insist on 
the person’s expressing his convictions if public pressure is going 
to penalize him?” Hale said that the speech clinician should aid 
parents to adjust to and accept rationally the child’s handicap. The 
speech-handicapped child should be helped to accept his handicap 
and to have concern for the people who care for and work with 
him.—B.B. 

THIRD GENERAL SEsSsION. Leona Scott of Arkansas State Teach- 
ers presided over this session on “Vital Speech Problems for 1953.” 
C. W. Edney of Florida State began by examining the assumption 
in his assigned title: “Building a State Speech Curriculum for Sec- 
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ondary Schools.” If we want to write state courses of study in speech 
on the secondary level — and Edney implied we should, depending 
on our objectives — then we need a steering committee of persons 
with experience in the secondary field and broad training in speech. 
This committee might well recommend, he thought, shifting training 
in the fundamentals of speech to the elementary level. Vertical 
speech programs up to the ninth grade should shift to horizontal 
programs above that point. 

Discussing “The Speech Teacher’s Responsibility to the Excep- 
tional Child,” Darrel Mase of Florida said that rehabilitation for 
the speech handicapped requires treatment of the condition, treat- 
ment of what the child has done to himself because of his condition, 
treatment of what society has done to the child because of his con- 
dition. ‘The speech teacher’s responsibility toward the handicapped 
child is the same as society’s,”’ Mase added, “but the special skills 
of the speech teacher give him special opportunities for service.” 

J. B. Hodges of the Greenville County Schools insisted that the 
speech teacher must be a teacher first and then a teacher of speech. 
In his experience he had never known a speech teacher to fail be- 
cause of lack of knowledge of the subject. Finally, Hodges de- 
scribed the speech teacher as the key person in the public relations 
program of the secondary school. 

Asking, “Is Speech a Crip Course?” Frank Davis of Auburn 
cited several bits of evidence suggesting that it is not. He asked 
for careful research on speech grades. 

SPEECH IN ELEMENTARY ScHoots. Margaret O. McClellan of 
Florida served as chairman for this fifth sectional meeting. Despite 
the late hour Friday afternoon, twenty to twenty-five listeners gath- 
ered to hear a discussion of speech correction, speech improvement, 
and speech enrichment in the elementary schools. Ruth C. Proctor, 
director of speech correction work in the Orleans Parish Schools, 
cited illustrative cases from the ten per cent of elementary school 
children who need help. The first step in organizing a program is 
to line up the correctionists. Elementary school teachers make 
the best correctionists, she thought, and could be sent away for 
clinical training. 

Margaret Perritt of the Alachua County Public Schools, Gaines- 
ville, Florida, said speech improvement classes are designed for 
three groups: (1) children in corrective classes who have improved 
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and are ready to talk; (2) children who are not severely enough 
handicapped to require corrective work; (3) “normals” who are 
understandable but ineffective. 

Martin Spielberg of the Arlington County Public Schools in 
Virginia presented recordings of classroom speech enrichment units: 
picture story interpretation, birthday party, “share and tell” period, 
group discussion in the fifth grade, oral reports on the culture of 
the Far East. 

SPEECH HABILITATION Processes. Murray Halfond of the Duke 
University School of Medicine presided. Joan J. Dorsey of the North 
Carolina Cerebral Palsy Hospital stressed the choice of realistic 
goals and the importance of the team of many different specialists 
in meeting the problems of the cerebral palsied. 

Philip Hood of the Tennessee Hearing and Speech Foundation 
talked on the importance of psycho-diagnostic and medical-diagnos- 
tic information to the speech therapist concerned with cerebral 
palsy, One central problem for the speech therapist is to turn 
available clinical facts into clinical “know-how.” Hood also sum- 
marized several research studies: congenital versus acquired c. p. 
and convulsive versus non-convulsive c. p. with relation to word 
and sentence acquisition, the relationship between mental deficiency 
and language development of the c. p. child. Sylvia Stenhouse of 
High Point, North Carolina, talked on therapy for the cerebral 
palsied and cleft palate child in the public schools. One of the 
biggest problems, she felt, is that therapists lack preparation in 
organic problems. 

James Metzger of Duke University School of Medicine presented 
a paper on the surgical aspects of cleft lip and palate. If closure of 
the palate and alveolus is done before the collapse of the lateral 
arches, a more normal dental arch will result. This would tend to 
substantiate the reasoning behind the early (before two years) clos- 
ures of palates in children. In many cases where surgery has re- 
sulted in mutilated palates, patients can be improved by obturation. 
Metzger closed with a word of caution regarding the pharyngeal 
flap operation, saying that enthusiasm for this method of surgical 
obturation has resulted in its use in many unsuitable cases. Many 
of these would have been helped by other factors, including a thor- 
ough speech training program.—W.P.D. 

EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION. Earl Wynn of North Carolina and 
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Robert C, Anderson of Memphis State considered what educational 
television has to offer. Anderson cited two facts that should inter- 
est speech educators: the potential growth of TV stations from 
108 to 2053, with consequent demands for thousands of new an- 
nouncers, actors, producers, directors, and other staff members; and 
the allocation of twelve per cent of the new channels, 242 in all, for 
non-commercial educational television. Anderson cited progress 
toward educational TV in the South, concluding, “The battle is still 
in its early stages. We can still win it, but only if we have the total 
support of groups like yours.” 

Earl Wynn criticized the thin fare TV now gives us. Education 
has “deep wells” on which to draw and should be able to produce 
a richer product. Wynn demonstrated kinescopic recordings made 
on the University of North Carolina campus.—H.L. 

AETA WorksHop. The first session of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Workshop was held Friday night, with Delwin B. 
Dusenbury of Florida, Executive Secretary of the Southern Speech 
Association, as general chairman. Attention centered on stage light- 
ing, with Theodore Fuchs of Northwestern University as featured 
speaker. 

WorksHop IN SPEECH AND HEARING Disorpers. About thirty- 
five attended the SSA-ASHA Workshop Saturday morning, with 
Jesse J. Villarreal of Texas as general chairman. Jack L. Bangs and 
Mrs. Tina Bangs of the Houston Speech and Hearing Center pre- 
sented the program. Bangs described in detail the specially designed 
equipment used for testing hearing and fitting hearing aids. Both he 
and his wife stressed the importance of early auditory training for 
the severely hard-of-hearing child. In their experience, a young 
hard-of-hearing child, when properly fitted with an aid, will learn 
meaningful sounds in his environment (such as a train whistle or 
telephone ring) and will also be aided in acquiring speech_—L.L.D. 

AFA Worksuop. Franklin R. Shirley of Wake Forest served as 
general chairman for the workshop sponsored by the Southern Re- 
gion of the American Forensic Association. Regional President 
Paul Brandes of Mississippi led a demonstration of cooperative re- 
search techniques, assisted by Mary Louise Gehring of Mississippi 
Southern and Allan Yeomans of Howard College. Brandes played 
tape recordings of student speeches available on loan to member 
schools. 
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Gregg Phifer of Florida State served as chairman for a panel 
discussion on the role of the debate director, assisted by panel mem- 
bers Annabel Dunham Hagood of Alabama, Norman J. Attenhofer 
of Southeastern Louisiana, and William Smith of Auburn. Joseph 
C. Wetherby of Duke served as chairman for a symposium on the 
obligations of affirmative debaters, assisted by M. G. Christopherson 
of South Carolina and Elton Abernathy of Southwest Texas State 
Teachers. All workshops closed with luncheon Saturday noon. 
BERT BRADLEY 
Francis A. CARTIER 
Louise L. DAvISON 
Wit11aM P. DornE 
CARROLL ELLIS 
Tuomas R. LEwIs 
HELEN LOCHRIE 

GREGG PHIFER, Chairman 











BOOK REVIEWS 
Epyts M. Rensuaw, Editor 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS. Edited by Sylvia E. Kemerman. Boston: 
Plays, Inc., 1952; pp. x + 325. $2.75. 


To meet the ever-present demand for children’s plays, Miss Kemerman has 
compiled this anthology of fifty non-royalty plays suitable for presentation by 
primary grades. She has made her selections from those, which according to 
the production records, proved to be the most popular choices among the scripts 
originally published in PLAYS: The Drama Magazine for Young People. 

To qualify as a satisfactory choice for the lower elementary age levels, a 
play must be simple to stage, yet it must stimulate the imagination of the 
children. Its cast should be flexible in size, its characters should be vivid, and 
its dialogue easy to master. The plays in this volume, for the most part, meas- 
ure up to these requirements. In a few that are written in rhyme, the smooth- 
ness of word order at times is sacrificed to accommodate the rhyme scheme, 
and the rhythm suffers from authors’ efforts to be poetic. These irregularities 
are of minor significance, however, and can be easily remedied by an alert 
director. 

The collection includes (1) dramatization of stories for special holiday pro- 
grams, (2) dramatization of legends and fantasies, some of which are old 
favorites with children while others will be new to them, and (3) plays por- 
traying lessons in safety, health, citizenship, courtesy, kindness, and other in- 
tangible phases of everyday living and character building. In some cases, as in 
the “safety” theme, the printed script could serve as a framework upon which 
the children could build their own play from their classroom and domestic 
acquaintance with first aid or some other safety measure. 

At the back of the book, the editor has provided production notes for each 
play. This section follows a six-point plan: characters, playing time, costumes, 
properties, setting and lighting. The consistency observed in the arrangement of 
the material facilitates reading and increases interest, on the part of the reader 
in comparing and contrasting production problems. The concrete suggestions 
offered for the settings and occasionally for the lighting effects tend to simplify 
the problems of production. Even the teacher who has had no specialized 
training or experience in dramatic work, could produce these plays with little 
difficulty. 

Although the playwrights leave much to be desired in structure itself, the 
editor has provided the dramatic director, the classroom teacher, and the spon- 
sor of any youth group with a volume which should prove tremendously helpful 
on many occasions. 


Epna WEstT 


Georgia State College for Women 
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THE DRAMATIC USE OF ORAL INTERPRETATION AND CHORAL SPEAKING. Herbert 
Adrian Rehner. Chicago: Bruce-Howard Publishing House, 1951;-pp. 90. 
$2.00. 


We consider that this is one of the better books in the field of choral speak- 
ing. We like it because it emphasizes the study of interpretation, so important 
in the successful verse speaking choir. It seems to be a book which makes use 
of the previous thinking and writing in the field. It emphasizes choral speaking 
as a democratic activity, and the inclusion of all people who want to work in 
the field regardless of their abilities. The materials included for drill are most 
helpful, especially the American ballads. 

We particularly liked the final section, “Interpretation of the Selections,” in 
which the author shows clearly how the interpreter or director should study 
the selections to bring out the author’s ideas and moods. We wished for an 
introduction to this section in which the author might explain the formula by 
which he proceeds in this pre-interpretation study. 

On the other hand, we doubt the value of the sections: “Reading Aloud,” 
“Breathing and Relaxation,” “Poetry” and “Rhyme.” The author in his recom- 
mendations for drills and exercises evidently was quoting from sources which 
are still open to question and verification according to more recent psychological 
theories and investigations. We would question the atomistic approach rather 
than the organizmic concept in the development of normal speech. 

In another respect, we question the author’s idea or implication that almost 
anyone can direct such a group successfully even without a definite delicacy of 
pitch or a reliable sense of rhythm. He also gives the impression that “anything 
goes” as choral speaking, even costumes, special lighting, platforms, and special 
theatrical aids. In other words, we feel that he should warn against the use 
of choral reading as a stunt, in many instances covering up the lack of adequate 
and imaginative vocalization. 

In spite of its shortcomings, we consider the book a valuable addition in the 
literature of the field and one which will be of service to amateur or experienced 
directors. 


Eart C. BryAN AND JosH P. RoAcH 
Texas State College for Women 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS. Helen Louise Miller. Boston: Plays, Inc., 1952; 
pp. 375. 


In Holiday Plays for Teen-Agers, Helen Louise Miller has collected a group 
of plays for all of the primary holiday. In most instances the plays are about 
teen-agers and could be easily interpreted by that group. Most of the char- 
acters present no complicated problems which are too difficult for the young 
actor to understand or interpret. 

As Miss Miller has suggested, however, the prime object of each play is 
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entertainment. Each play uses as its premise the ideas and traditions behind 
the various holidays. 

The section on patriotic plays contains some works dealing with the lives, 
or incidents from the lives of two of the greatest men in our history — George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. Again, as in so many plays constructed 
around national heroes, too much emphasis is placed on the various traits of 
these men. The other characters are developed so sketchily that the plays lean 
toward the obvious clichés prevalent in dramas of this category. 

The section on Christmas contains two of the best plays in the book: “The 
Case of the Silent Caroler,” and “The Boy Who Didn‘t Belong.” In both the 
youthful characters are developed in an exceptionally vivid manner. These are 
plays with “twist” endings, certain to appeal to teen-agers. 

Absent from the Christmas section is a truly good play written with a 
religious or Biblical theme. Since there is a strong movement among the 
churches to re-emphasize the real meaning of Christmas, there is a demand for 
good Biblical plays dealing with this season. Even one such play would have 
made this collection more valuable. 

Although the author fails to deal with major basic problems facing the 
adolescent, and fails to give much insight into the imaginative and creative life 
of the teen-ager, this collection will prove useful to many directors seeking light 
entertainment fare for the special seasons. 


Tom Scotr anp Paut BAKER 
Baylor University 


SHOWMANSHIP IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. Edward J. Hegarty. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1952; pp. x + 236. $3.75. 


Harold D. Lasswell, in his essay, “Describing the Effects of Communica- 
tions,” pointed out that “. . . before anyone is entitled to call any collection of 
statements a ‘content’ it must be assumed or demonstrated that audience atten- 
tion reaches a certain minimum level.”2 

Mr. Hegarty’s book, Showmanship in Public Speaking, is mainly concerned 
with the technique of gaining this minimum level of attention, Hegarty, who is 
manager of sales training for the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, has written 
five other books dealing with public speaking and group discussion. This book 
is a series of twenty-seven essays based almost exclusively on the author’s ex- 
perience. All the canons of invention, ararngement, style, memory and delivery, 
are discussed somewhere in the essays. 

Mr. Hegarty plainly implies that he owes almost none of his skill as a 
speechmaker (and what a successful speaker) to any academic teacher of 
speech. On the contrary, he has learned how to maintain Lasswell’s threshold 





*Bruce Smith, Harold Lasswell, and Ralph D. Casey, Propaganda, Com- 
munication and Public Opinion (Princeton, New Jersey, 1946), 95. 
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of attention by speaking to groups, discarding ineffective techniques and im- 
proving effective ones. Very few academic teachers of speech would deny that 
Mr. Hegarty’s trial and error method of learning how to speak is the basis of 
any speech course, but most of them would find much disagreement with what 
Mr. Hegarty has chosen to keep and what he has discarded. For example, 
Hegarty speaks in glowing tones of speakers who get down on their knees before 
an audience to make a point, who paint the stage with a large brush, who throw 
silver dollars out into an audience, who imitate drunks. 

But despite the author’s over-indulgence in artificial attention devices for 
maintaining audience interest, he includes much in his book of value to a 
speaker. 

Yet Mr. Hegarty makes one unfortunate error. His book would lead the 
beginning speaker to think that “information” itself tends to be boring and 
that crepe paper and tinsel are almost necessary to “dress up” any speech. The 
student would not gain the concept of seeking out and using valuable informa- 
tion which in itself would carry the audience past the threshold of attention. If 
a speaker were a master of encyclopedias, aware of the effect of knowledge 
upon groups, he would be ready to read Mr. Hegarty’s book. Anyone less in- 
formed might gain the concept that the good speaker must be first and foremost 
a vaudeville artist, and secondly, Cicero’s most informed individual. 

Yet the academic teachers of speech must meet Hegarty’s challenge of getting 
speakers to cross the threshold of attention. If we do not, we cannot deroga- 
tively criticize Hegarty’s technique. 


Pau D. BRANDES 
University of Mississippi 


Terms, a list of Sources of Supply, and an adequate bibliography. 
R. V. HoLranp 
North Texas State College 


DISCUSSION AND DEBATE. By William A. Behl. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1953; pp. vi + 365. $4.00. 


If you have a course wherein debate and discussion are combined, here is 
a text that should be considered. The author states that the “. . . textbook is 
written primarily for the college student who has little or no experience in 
argumentation” with the purpose of giving “. . . the student a thorough ground- 
ing in basic principles. . . .” These basic principles of discussion and debate 
the author feels are so closely interrelated as to best be presented simultaneous- 
ly. This he does for the greater part of the book; only four chapters are 
devoted to the specific modes of argumentation normally separated as discus- 
sion and debate. 
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There will be those who disagree with this idea of integrating discussion 
and debate. Some will say the material depends more on the latter; others 
will contend that a single brief for both discussion and debate is not feasible; 
others will indicate how some points have to be strained to fit into the close 
union. These are perhaps valid criticisms of the book and its basic idea. 

The assets, however, are many. It is a very readable and understandable 
book to assign the student. The chapters themselves are arranged in a clear, 
logical pattern that can obviously be followed in sequence. Each chapter is 
short with clear and concise organization. Main points are well illustrated and 
there are liberal references and examples from other texts in the field. The 
sentence structure and vocabulary are such that students should find meanings 
clearly and understandably stated. Some chapters (e.g. the ones on delivery 
and the audience) are repetitions of items covered in public speaking courses, 
but they can stand repeating. 

The chapter entitled “Types of Debate” is exceptionally clear and is well 
presented to the novice debater. At the end of each chapter there is a very 
useable “Problems and Exercises” section. 

The appendix carries the normally expected examples of actual discussion 
and debate situations, but also there are included an explanation by Larsen 
and Murray of a “Discussion Progression,” the Student Congress Rules of 
Delta Sigma Rho, and a valuable bibliography for each chapter. 

If you have a course covering discussion and debate as a single unit of 
instruction, investigate Professor Behl’s text. 


Frank Davis 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 














NEWS AND NOTES 
CuHLoE ARMSTRONG, Editor 


The Speech Department of Arkansas State Teachers College at Conway, 
Arkansas, had as a visiting professor this past summer Dr. Keith E. Case who 
conducted a workshop and assisted in the reorganization of the fundamentals 
course. Miss Jacqueline Decamp, teacher of oral interpretation, attended 
Northwestern University during the summer; Dr. Mary Kate Sams was on 
leave of absence for the second term; Jack Handley, instructor of drama, 
attended Louisiana State University; and Miss Louise Ritter of Goodman 
Memorial Theatre, Chicago, taught during the summer term. 

Winter: Set was the drama producton given as a part of a Fine Arts festival. 


Baylor University held an institute for high school students and a work- 
shop for teachers June 8-20. Ninety students and twenty-five teachers at- 
tended. The institute workshop was taught by the regular’ speech faculty, 
guest teachers from other schools, and graduate students. 

Glenn R. Capp and Miss Chloe Armstrong participated in the workshop 
in speech sponsored by Southwest Texas State College. Mr. Capp discussed 
forensics on July 21 and Miss Armstrong discussed oral reading on July 22. 

Baylor University sponsored a luncheon discussion during the summer quar- 
ter, meeting each Tuesday at 12 o’clock. Separate topics and a separate leader 
were chosen for each meeting. The luncheon forum was under the direction of 
Glenn R. Capp. 

Baylor University will sponsor its annual Poetry Reading Festival, Friday, 
November 13. The festival is under the direction of Miss Chloe Armstrong. 

Baylor Speech Department and Radio Department have merged and will 
be known as the Speech and Radio Department. Glenn R. Capp will serve as 
chairman of the combined departments, and George Stokes will be in charge 
of radio and television work. 

Ted Snider, Curtis Mattes, and Farrell McCracken will serve as part-time 
teachers in radio and television of Baylor University for 1953-54. They are 
employed at local radio stations. 


G. Allan Yeomans, Chairman of Speech Department, Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, announces that he has started intercollegiate debate for the 
first time. During the first year of debating the teams of Howard College 
participated in the Millsaps Tournament at Jackson, Mississippi, the Azalea 
Tournament at Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama, and Emory University 
at Atlanta, Georgia. Under the leadership of Mr. Yeomans the college speak- 
ers’ bureau was also inaugurated for the first time on the college campus. Mr. 
Yeomans came to Howard College in September, 1952. 


Dr. Katharine Boyd, Professor and Chairman of the Speech Department 
of Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas, and Miss Elizabeth Grubb, 
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instructor, left June 16 for a two month stay in Italy and Greece. While 
there they visited various theatre and art centers and saw a former H-SU 
student who is now studying opera in Rome, Miss Martha Pender. 


On June 8-17, the Department of Speech at Louisiana State University 
sponsored its Nineteenth Annual Conference on Speech Education. This year 
the guest lecturer and consultant was C. Van Riper of the Speech Clinic of 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo. Dr. Van Riper lectured 
on the problems of the speech-handicapped child. 

The Louisiana Speech and Hearing Association met in the Department of 
Speech of L. S. U. on Friday and Saturday, March 13-14. Officers elected 
for the coming year are: President, Jeannette Laguaite, Director, Speech and 
Hearing Clinic, School of Medicine, Tulane University; Vice-president (presi- 
dent-elect), Cordelia Brong, Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Louisiana 
State University; Secretary-treasurer, Betty Caraway, speech clinician in 
Pointe Coupee and West Baton Rouge parishes. 

On April 17 the Louisiana State High School Debate Tournament was held 
at Louisiana State University. Twenty-one boys’ teams and twelve girls’ teams 
participated. Both the girls’ and the boys’ teams from Byrd High School, 
Shreveport, coached by Roy Evans, won first places. Participation was one 
of the largest on record. The tournament was under the direction of Waldo 
W. Braden and Miss Lenore Evans. 

On April 18 the Louisiana State High School Speech Rally and annual 
speech contest were held at Louisiana State University. Eighty-eight schools 
entered three hundred and ten students. Thirty-four one-act plays were pre- 
sented. The Speech Rally was under the direction of Giles W. Gray, who was 
assisted by Miss Francine Merritt. 

C. M. Wise, Head of the Department of Speech at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, returned to the campus about June 5 after spending a year as visiting 
professor at the University of Hawaii. 

Dr. Harriett Idol, Associate Professor of Speech at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, returned to the campus June 1 after teaching in an LSU Extension 
program in the Canal Zone. 

Waldo W. Braden, Professor of Speech at Louisiana State University, was 
guest professor at Michigan State College during the summer session. 


The University of Florida’s first “telecourse” — education presented in the 
home by means of television— made its initial debut before the cameras on 
May 2 over the facilities of WMBR-TV in Jacksonville. 

The series entitled “Family Living” offered eight telecasts, each a lesson 
prepared and presented by specialists in the field. The telecourse, which is 
experimental, covered such phases of family life as Consumer Buying of 
Foods, Time and Energy Management in the Kitchen, Children’s Clothing, 
Planning a Home, Buying a Home, Family Finance and In-Law Problems, 
Budgeting, and Leisure. The televiewers will find themselves at work in the 
kitchen with the demonstrator-lecturer, at the sewing machine, checking house 
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plans, seeing models, charts, selecting materials and fabrics, planning the bud- 
get and doing many things relative to the business of Family Living. 

Those registering received a syllabus of the course, and lesson sheets for 
each program in the series. The packet also included questions on the indi- 
vidual lesson which were to be answered and returned by each student. Those 
“arm chair students” who completed the course by watching each lesson and 
returning each examination were awarded a University of Florida certificate. 
Approximately 163 students from 22 cities in the state attended. 

McKenzie W. Buck, currently Director of the Speech Clinic and Assistant 
Professor of Speech Pathology at Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, 
Illinois, joined the staff of the Florida Center of Clinical Services and the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic as Assistant Professor on June 15th. Dr. Buck has 
his Master’s and Ph.D. from the University of Iowa. Previous to his going to 
Eastern Illinois State College he did speech theraphy in a Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Iowa for a year. He was an instructor at Purdue University 
earlier in his career. 

Alpha Epsilon Rho, honorary radio fraternity, in cooperation with the 
Florida Highway Patrol, is presenting a series of taped safety programs de- 
signed to give listeners an “approach to positive thinking in regard to safety 
on roads and highways.” 

The programs begin with a dramatization based on an actual Florida acci- 
dent with data furnished by the Florida Highway Patrol. Following the 
brief drama there is a discussion of driving errors, psychological factors in- 
volved, and frequency of the type of accident dramatized. Participants in the 
discussion are: Frank Eskridge, safety education officer of the Florida High- 
way Patrol; Barry Fagan, Professor of Psychology at the University of Flor- 
ida and Miss May Burton, a graduate student in radio and theatre. 

Since early fall of 1952, Latin American Students and the Department of 
Speech have combined efforts to record special events programs and special 
interviews in Spanish for the Voice of America. These have included inter- 
views with ambassadors, leading physicians, leading educators visiting the U. 
of F. campus; such special events as a memorial program in the Grove of 
Educators in St. Augustine; coronation of the Pan-American Day Queen; and 
a Bach concerto with a Latin student as violin soloist. 

The School of Inter-American Studies, Office of the Advisor to Foreign 
Students and the UFLASA, Latin-American student group, have cooperated in 
program planning with the president of UFLASA serving as moderator for 
some of the broadcasts. 

Miss Sara Lowrey of Furman University was visiting professor of inter- 
pretation at the University of Florida during the past summer session where 
she taught undergraduate and graduate courses in interpretation. 

Roy Tew of the Department of Speech at the University of Florida received 
his Ph.D. degree from Ohio State University last March. 

Hardy Perritt has returned to his position at the University of Florida. He 
passed his qualifying examination last spring and is now at work on a dis- 
sertation entitled “Secession Speaking of Robert Barnwell Rhett.” 

William Lewis, who is nearing the completion of his work on a doctorate 
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degree at the University of Florida, has joined the staff of the Pennsylvania 
State College as an instructor in speech. 


Don Streeter, Chairman of the Department of Speech and Drama, Mem- 
phis State College, had a very successful drama season. The Second Annual 
Shakespeare Festival was held in April. During the ten days of the festival, 
thirty-three hundred high school students saw films of Shakespeare plays. 
Twenty-five hundred people saw the production of Romeo and Juliet on Mem- 
phis State College campus. Over 250 heard the Memphis Little Theatre read 
scenes from Shakespeare. The major production included Ladies in Retirement, 
The Imaginary Invalid, Pygmalion, Gianni Schichhi and Le Serva Padrona. 

The new chapter of TKA was installed April 29 at the annual Speech Ban- 
quet. Seven new members were added. 


Harvey Cromwell, Chairman of the Speech Department, Mississippi State 
College for women, served as visiting professor of speech at Northern Michigan 
College of Education, Marquette, Michigan, during the past summer. 

As part of the Fine Arts Festival held each year on the campus of M.S.C.U. 
Antigone was presented. 

Miss Sarah Janette Stout, State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama, has re- 
cently completed work for the Ed. D. at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Her project, worked out at Troy State, was a course in communications skills 
for freshman English. 

Miss Thelma B. Goodwin was elected secretary-treasurer of the Alabama 
Speech Association at the annual meeting in March. 

The Troy State Playmakers “toured” during the winter months, visiting 
high schools in southeastern Alabama. This year the play was Agatha Chris- 
tie’s Ten Little Indians. The spring play was The Curious Savage by John 
Patrick. 


Rex Wier of North Texas State College attended the University of Denver 
during the summer term, doing work on his Ph. D. degree. Stephen Buell is 
on leave of absence, studying at Ohio State University. 

Two new faculty members have been added to North Texas State College: 
Edward Hansen, Ph.D., Cornell University, formerly at the University of 
Pittsburgh and Miss Lear Ashmore, M. A., University of Texas, formerly 
Speech Correctionist in the San Antonio Public Schools. 


Sam Houston State Teachers College included in their theatre season the 
following plays: See How They Run, Manana Is Another Day, and a series 
of fairy tales for children. Charles A. Schmidt is acting Chairman of the 
Speech Department. 

Shorter College, under the direction of Mrs. Allie H. Richardson, presented 
as their major theatre productions Pure As the Driven Snow and The Taming 


of the Shrew. 
Miss Ann Austin has been added as instructor of speech at Shorter College. 
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Albert L. Capuder returned to Southwestern Louisiana Institute for the 
summer session after having spent the spring semester doing advanced work at 
Louisiana State University. 

During the spring semester Mrs. Novalyn Price Ellis served as Acting Direc- 
tor of Radio at Southwestern Louisiana Institute. She directed discussion, 
music, interview, and dramatic programs which were broadcasted from the 
campus studios by remote control over four area stations six days a week. 
She also presented a series of twelve famous plays, mostly Shakespeare and 
Ibsen. Mrs. Ellis adapted all but two of these plays for radio. The other 
two were adapted by a student, M. J. Broussard, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Ellis. 

The Southwestern Players did a five day run of The Curious Savage. It 
proved to be a ‘hit” and played to near capacity audiences each performance. 
The play was directed by William W. Ellis. 

Roy D. Murphy, Chairman of the Speech Department of Southwestern 
L. I., was recently elected to the National Council of Pi Kappa Delta. 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College had a special workshop in Auditory 
Testing and Aural Rehabilitation with Harold Westlake, Past President of 
American Speech and Hearing Association, as guest lecturer from June 3 to 
June 13. 

A clinic for speech defective children was held from June 1 to July 10 
and July 13 to August 20 under the supervision of two full time certified 
speech therapists and Dr. Empress Zedler. In connection there were a special 
series of parent conferences and discussions. 

A speech skills workshop was held July 13 to August 1 for high school 
teachers who direct speech activities. J. G. Barton and Elton Abernathy of 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College speech staff and visiting lecturers 
Chloe Armstrong and Glenn Capp from Baylor University, Bruce Roach of 
Interscholastic League, and I. A. Clark of Schulenberg High School took up 
problems faced by high school directors of speech activities. During the final 
week of the workshop high school students came to the campus for a week’s 
intensive study under these teachers. 

Dr. Empress Zedler, speech correctionist on the staff, received her Ph.D. 
from the University of Texas in May. 


H. A. Essex, Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, did further 
study at Louisiana State University during the past summer term. C. Van 
Jordan will be on leave of absence from Southern University the second 
semester of this year to study at L. S. U. 


Texas Tech. Speech Department had a four-week High School Speech 
Workshop June 5 to July 3. This Workshop included work in general speech, 
voice and diction, personality development, discussion, debate, public speaking, 
oral interpretation, and dramatics. Students interested in forensics studied the 
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1953-54 high school discussion-debate problem and those interested in dra- 
matics produced several one-act plays. 

Darrel J. Mase, Co-ordinator of Clinical Services for the University of 
Florida, was on the campus June 16 for a workshop session on problems of 
the mentally retarded child. .On June 17 Harold Westlake of Northwestern 
University conducted workshop sessions dealing especially with speech problems 
of the cerebral palsied. The Lubbock Child Development Center, the Lubbock 
Cerebral Palsy Treatment Center, the Texas Society for Crippled Children, 
and the Texas Technological Speech Department cooperated in this two-day 
session. 

During the 1952-53 season Ronald E. Schulz directed Comedy of Errors, 
The Cradle Song, and Light Up the Sky for the Texas Tech. Speech Depart- 
ment, and Hedda Gabler for the Lubbock Little Theatre. Comedy of Errors 
was taken on tour and played to 3000-4000 persons in the Panhandle South 
Plains area of Texas. 

The big forensic news of the year is the installation of the Texas Tech. 
Chapter of Delta Sigma Rho on May 19. Fifteen mmebers, including President 
E. N. Jones, were initiated. The chapter was installed by Professor Thorrel 
B. Fest, University of Colorado, Secretary and Editor of The Gavel, and Presi- 
dent-elect of Delta Sigma Rho. 

Miss Cecilia Thompson, assistant professor, will continue her doctoral study 
at the State University of Iowa. Her research study deals with the history 
of non-professional theatre activities in St. Louis. Ronald E. Schulz will 
continue as acting assistant professor during Miss Thompson’s leave of absence. 

W. Ferron Halvorson continued his doctoral study in the radio-TV area 
at Northwestern University during the summer. 

John Manning, currently at the St. Paul Rehabilitation Center, joined the 
Tech. Speech Department Staff in September in a cooperative position with 
the Lubbock Cerebral Palsy Treatment Center. Dr. Manning has his Ph. D. 
from the University of Southern California. 

Texas Tech. made its debut on television over KDUB-TV, Lubbock com- 
mercial station, with five hours of programs in as many days from April 13 
through April 17. 

The programs, in a series, were entitled “A Look At College,” and were 
beamed to high school audiences and the general public from eleven until noon 
daily. High schools, with the cooperation of local dealers, were able to have 
assembly rooms specially equipped with television receivers for the benefit of 
senior students. 

The week’s marathon was designed to assist the high school seniors’ thinking 
as well as the general public with the offerings and services to be found in a 
typical college or university. 

Throughout the five days’ panorama, information was complemented with 
cultural and entertaining features by the college choir, Madrigal Singers, mod- 
ern and adagio dancers, folk and acrobatic dancers, a western musical combo 
and other instrumental groups and soloists, novelty musicians and singers, 
puppeteers, tumblers, fencers, and a ROTC rifle drill team. 
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Volunteer reports from high schools and the viewing public indicate the 
reception of the series was enthusiastic. Groups of on-lookers also gathered 
to watch on television sets in public places such as hotel lobbies and recreational 
centers. Appraisal by both the college and commercial station officials was 
that this first joint venture was a worthy project of magnitude and of high 
quality performance. 


Leighton M. Ballew who was on leave of absence from the University of 
Georgia the past year for work on doctorate at University of Illinois returned 
to the campus in September. 

Jim Popovich worked on his doctorate at Northwestern during the summer. 

Paul A. Camp continued work on his doctorate at Ohio State University 
during the summer. 

The last drama of the year production was As You Like It, on replica 
Elizabethan stage and was taken on tour to the high schools in the Atlanta 
area. 


The University of Houston takes pleasure in announcing two new additions 
to the faculty on September 1: Lester Wolfson, Ph. D., University of Michi- 
gan, Assistant Professor of Speech, and Robert Scott, who will receive his 
Ph. D. from the University of Illinois, Instructor in Speech and Debate Coach. 

The University of Houston became the first university to operate an edu- 
cational TV station and thereby received a $10,000 award. The following 
persons have been hired to operate the new station: George Arms, assistant 
professor, Paul Owen, instructor, George Meany, assistant professor. 

Lester Harris conducted courses in Speech and Hearing during the summer. 

Promotions of staff members are as follows: Auley B. Luke from 
instructor to assistant professor; John Schwarzwalder from associate professor 
to professor; Patric Welch from assistant professor to associate profesor. 

The department of speech offered its first high school institute in speech, 
drama, radio, and television from July 20 to August 1. 


The University of Arkansas held a special two-day conference on July 2-3 
in connection with the regular summer workshop in speech correction. The 
conference focused attention on the training of teachers for the secondary 
school and on problems of the secondary teacher in speech correction. Guest 
speakers were Dr. Lou Kennedy, Atlanta, Ga., Dr. John Boland, University of 
Oklahoma, Dr. Mark K. Sands, State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas, 
and Miss Louise McDowell, correctionist with the State Department of 
Education. 

Theodore Paul from State Teachers College. Mankato, Minnesota, served 
as guest director for the Theatre Workshop. Two major productions were 
given: Harvey on June 18-19; and The Silver Whistle on July 2-3. 

George Kernodle was invited to give the annual Heerman Lecture on 
American Drama at Cornell University’s spring Festival of Fine Arts. 
Southwest Theatre Conference will hold its annual meeting at the University 
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of Arkansas on October 29-31, 1953. Romeo and Juliet will be presented at 
that time. 


J. Jeffery Auer, Chairman of the Department of Speech and Drama at the 
University of Virginia, has been elected editor of Speech Monographs for a 
three year term, 1954-57. 

H. Hardy Perritt, who has been on leave to complete his graduate study 
at the University of Florida, returned to the University of Virginia faculty 
in September. His doctoral dissertation is a rhetorical and biographical study 
of Barnwell Rhett, “The Father of Secession.” 

Mary Washington College (for women) of the University of Virginia has 
announced a cooperative program in Speech Correction and Audiology, whereby 
majors in speech, after the completion of three years of work at Mary Wash- 
ington College, may take their fourth year at the University of Virginia with 
a concentration in course work and supervised clinical practice in Speech Cor- 
rection and Audiology. At the conclusion of the fourth year of work the 
degree will be awarded by Mary Washington College. 

Beginning with the 1953-54 session the University of Virginia Law School 
will add to its curriculum a course in public speaking for lawyers. The course 
will be taught by a member of the staff of the Department of Speech and 
Drama. 

The Department of Speech and Drama has now moved into its new quar- 
ters in Cabell Hall, described in the article “New Buildings For Old” in the 
April issue of the QFS. 

Productions of the Virginia Players, the Producing Agency of the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama during the 1952-53 season, season, included Boy 
Meets Girl, directed by E. Roger Boyle, Jr.; The Death of a Salesman, directed 
by Dean Goodsell; Othello, directed by John A. Walker. This production used 
the original and uncut version of Othello, and the play was staged as nearly 
as possible under circumstances similar to that in the Globe Theatre. These 
Productions also included The Winslow Boy, directed by Edwin Betts, Jr., and 
Somewhere She Dances, directed by E. Roger Boyle, Jr. The latter was an 
original play by Nancy Hale, an established novelist. Somewhere She Dancers 
is her second effort at playwriting. 

During the eight weeks Summer Session four full-length productions were 
given by the Virginia Players. 


Joseph E. Wright of the drama faculty of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has been awarded a Land grant and will spend this year in 
England, working with the Northhampton Repertory Theatre. In exchange, 
Alex Reeve of the Northhampton Theatre will be on the Vanderbilt Campus 
in the fall and winter quarters. He plans two plays, one of which will be 
School for Scandal, and the other, Midsummer Night’s Dream. Also, in Mr. 
Wright’s absence, John Caldwell, formerly at Sewanee University of the South, 
will be on the staff. Mr. Caldwell’s play, Florida Aflame, dramatizing the 
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story of the Seminole Indians in Florida, ran for the summer at Lake Wales, 
Florida. 

Robert E. Jones of the speech and drama faculty was married on March 
18 to Miss Jean Fergus, graduate of Wood-Belmart and Peabody. 


The University of Texas will hold its annual Student Activities Conference, 
sponsored jointly by The University of Texas, The University Interscholastic 
League, and South Central Texas High Schools on Saturday, November 21. 
Activities will be conducted in the fields of Speech, Journalism, and Ready 
Writing. Howard W. Townsend has been appointed General Chairman. 


An explanation from The Journal Editor: Consistent readers may question 
the omission of the MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION and the ANNUAL 
FINANCIAL REPORT which it has long been customary to include in the Sep- 
tember issue. The Executive Secretary has been unable, because of a heavy 
load of work, to put these two reports into final form for publication but 
hopes to have them ready for the December issue—H. W. T. 











